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Alexander Hamilton: His Politics 
and Policies 


JIM E. DAVIS 
UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS 


Banurs THE CLEAREST EXPRESSION of the root principle from which 
sprang Alexander Hamilton’s concept of the ideal society may be seen in 
his statement, written in regard to the presidential veto, that 


Every institution calculated to restrain the excess of law-making and to keep things 
in the same state in which they happen to be at any given period is much more likely 
to do good than harm. 


Though it is not the purpose of this paper to make an extensive development 
of the struggle between Alexander Hamilton and Thomas Jefferson, I 
believe that the following quote from the pen of the latter serves well to 
point up a basic reason for the quarrel between the two men and their re- 
spective followers, a quarrel which continues unabated today: 


I like a little rebellion now and then. . . . The spirit of resistance to government is 
so valuable on certain occasions that I wish it to be always kept alive. It will often 
be exercised when wrong, but better so than not to be exercised at all.? 


Clearly Alexander Hamilton has been a champion of the conservative 
political theorists in our time. One is struck, however, upon extensive read- 
ing of Hamilton and his works, that he was very much the public figure; 
so that his importance in American history is not due to his creation of any 
considerable body of abstract theory, but rather to a long series of concrete 
actions as a lawyer and as a public administrator, which served well his 
purpose of promoting the growth of the United States as an industrial and 
commercial empire. 

At the tender age of seventeen Alexander Hamilton was general manager 
of an extensive trading business in the West Indies, as an employee of one 


1 Louis M. Hacker, Shaping of the American Tradition (2 vols.; New York: Columbia 
University Press, 1947), I, 281. 

2 Robert I. Warshaw, Alexander Hamilton: First American Business Man (New York: 
Garden City Publishing Co., 1931) I, 95. 
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Henry Cruger, a wealthy merchant. His future interest and competence in 
commercial matters is presaged by the efficiency with which he discharged 
his duties then. Young Hamilton was not content to be anybody's clerk, 
however, and we find him, in a letter to a friend, wishing there were a war, 
that he might find new opportunities.* 

There was a war, soon, and Alexander Hamilton was one of those who, 
by his extraordinary talents at pamphleteering, helped to bring it on. He was 
correct in believing he could find a path of advancement in armed conflict, 
and the story of his meteoric rise to first military and then political eminence 
in the American Revolutionary effort is a familiar one. 

Certainly it was his position as Secretary of the Treasury under Washing- 
ton that gave importance and permanence to his ideas on the proper organi- 
zation of society. Here was a new government being formulated. The oppor- 
tunity to assist in laying down the original rules for the conduct of a nation 
is given to few men, and it was an opportunity which Hamilton did not let 
pass. The impetus he gave to commerce and industry has been extremely 
instrumental in the course of American history. Certainly we lost something 
of (Jeffersonian) democracy by adopting Hamilton’s policies, but it may be 
that the gain in material welfare is sufficient to offset that loss. 

Alexander Hamilton showed himself in his writings against the tyranny 
of the British Parliament to be a believer, as was characteristic of his time, 
in natural rights, saying, ‘“Nature has distributed an equality of rights to 
every man.’’* His case against the Parliament rested upon the absence of what 
he called ‘“‘popular vengeance” against tyranny in Parliament.° He is not 
inclined, however, to pursue natural rights theory to any egalitarian con- 
clusions; for he quotes Blackstone to the effect that not every man should 
have the right to vote, because those without property would sell their votes 
to those with property, and therefore the franchise should be limited to 
freeholders.® It cannot be said, of course, that Hamilton was anything other 
than in step with the times in his position against granting the franchise to 
those without property, but this is not the logical extension of ‘‘an equality 
of rights to every man.”” While he realized that the antiauthoritarian temper 
of the time would not tolerate any significant departure from political 
equality for all, Alexander Hamilton always felt that to mean government by 
the mob. His ‘‘The people is a great beast’’ statement is often quoted by 


8 [bid., p. 11. 

* Henry Cabot Lodge (ed.), The Works of Alexander Hamilton, New York: G. P. Put- 
nam’s Sons, 1904), I, 75. Hereafter cited as Hamilton, Works. 

5 [bid., p. 64. 

6 Ibid., p. 89. 
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opponents of Hamiltonianism, and we find his antidemocratic stand even 
more explicit in: 

All communities divide themselves into the few and the many. The first are the rich 
and well born, the other the mass of the people. The voice of the people has been said 
to be the voice of God; and however generally this maxim has been quoted and 
believed, it is not true in fact. The people are turbulent and changing; they seldom 
judge or determine right. Give therefore to the first class a distinct, permanent share 
in the government. They will check the unsteadiness of the second, and as they can- 
not receive any advantage by a change, they therefore will ever maintain good gov- 
ernment.” 


This quotation reflects the real heart of Hamilton's political theory. There 
is certainly a degree of validity in this approach; it has never been without 
its proponents in any period of recorded history. To one part of the quota- 
tion, however, this writer must take exception. I cannot conceive of a real 
situation in which the masters of a society “cannot receive any advantage by 
a change.”” Without this guarantee, it appears to me that such a system gravi- 
tates toward despotism. 

It may be that Hamilton’s early training as assistant to a successful busi- 
ness man accounts for the extreme regard he had for property, and for those 
who possess it. Whatever the reason, it is plain that Hamilton believed 
heart and soul in the “trickle-down”’ theory of economic growth stimulation. 
When Hamilton proved his political genius by his triumph over terrific 
opposition in bringing about the refunding of the revolutionary war debts 
he realized fully that the chief beneficiaries of his scheme would be bankers, 
speculators, and businessmen. (He purchased the assent of Jefferson to the 
assumption of state war debts by agreeing to establish the national capital 
in Washington, D.C., an area which Jefferson believed would be beyond the 
reach of those same businessmen. )* Hamilton writes on the matter of the 
refunding (which he advocated in order to firm up the country’s credit), 
“The only certain manner to obtain a permanent credit is to engage the 
moneyed interests immediately in it, by making them contribute the whole 
or part of the stock, and by giving them the whole or part of the profits.”® 

Some scholars have inclined to take Hamilton’s word for the deed in 
saying that he preferred bounties over protective tariffs as a means of stimu- 
lating domestic industry.*° However, we find the ever pragmatic Hamilton 


7 Ibid., p. 401. 

8 Louis M. Hacker, Shaping of the American Tradition, (2 vols.; New York: Columbia 
University Press, 1947), I, 240. 

® Hamilton, Works, I, p. 233. 

10 Louis M. Hacker, “Alexander Hamilton’s Meaning for Us Today,” Speech in the 
Oklahoma University Public Lecture Series, Norman, Oklahoma, February 13, 1957. 
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writing, ‘There is a degree of prejudice against bounties, from an appear- 
ance of giving away the public money without an immediate consideration, 
and from a supposition that they serve to enrich particular classes at the 
expense of the community.’’** Thus, although he specifically stated earlier 
that bounties were to be preferred over tariffs, we find, on a close examina- 
tion of his “Report on the Subject of Manufactures” twenty-three classes of 
items were recommended for increases in tariffs, six for decreases, and only 
four for the granting of bounties.** That he did not consider it politically 
feasible to advocate bounties over tariffs we must consider unfortunate, 
for we have retained a host of economic difficulties behind a protective tariff 
wall which has been built up on the precedents established by Hamilton. The 
chief difficulty has been that ‘‘infant industries,” long since matured, have 
continued to be subsidized, while remaining cloaked in the relative anony- 
mity of protective tariffs. Bounties, on the other hand, afford immediate 
identification of subsidized firms, and because of the pressure of public 
opinion are much less apt to become permanent arrangements. It appears 
that Hamilton realized this, but chose to advocate tariffs because he could 
thereby give more effective service and stimulus to the businessman— 
Hamilton’s Galatea. Only the reluctance of the first Congresses to adopt a 
policy which to them smacked of mercantilism staved off an early rush of 
protective tariffs (The first true protective tariff was not adopted until 
twelve years after his death). 

Examples of inconsistency may be found in the works of most great men, 
and to this Hamilton was no exception. Hamilton’s ideas on trade amount 
to a jumble of mercantilism and the then new doctrine of free trade. He 
espoused the cause of free trade, and quoted the principle of comparative 
advantage in support of it, as any modern economist would. But Hamilton 
writes: 


When a domestic manufacture has attained to perfection, and has engaged in the 
prosecution of it a competent number of persons, it invariably becomes cheaper. Being 
free from the heavy charges which attend the importation of foreign commodities, it 
can be afforded, and accordingly seldom or ever fails to be sold cheaper in process of 
time than was the foreign article for which it was a substitute.18 


This statement is directly contradictory to his position on free trade. It 
is probable that his eagerness to stimulate domestic manufactures overrode 
an objective analysis here. Few economists today believe the infant industry 


11 Alexander Hamilton, “Report on the Subject of Manufactures,” State Papers and 
Speeches on the Tariff, ed. by F. W. Taussig, (Cambridge: Harvard University, 1893), p. 
67. Hereafter cited as Hamilton, “Report.” 

12 [bid., passim. 

13 Hamilton, “Report,” p. 51. 
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argument to be valid in anything more than exceptional circumstances, and 
none would insist that any domestic concern will eventually be able to under- 
sell all foreign competitors. 

Again, in his voluminous writing on the subject of the proposed Bank 
of the United States, which he insisted should be under private, not public, 
direction, we see: 


The keen, steady, and as it were, magnetic sense of their own interest as proprietors, 
in the directors of a bank, pointing invariably to its true pole—the prosperity of the 
institution—is the only security that can be relied upon for a careful and prudent 
administration.14 


But Wilhite points out® that Hamilton had rejected the suitability of the 
Bank of North America to become the National Bank for the very reason 
that its directors pursued the interests of their stockholders over the public 
welfare. (Hamilton was later to be proved quite wrong on the identity of 
interests of profitseeking and the public welfare in the case of a central 
bank, as the two are now known to be quite opposite in times of stress. He 
can hardly be held responsible, however, for the failure of the economic 
theory of his day to explain this phenomenon. ) 

A more usual type of inconsistency is the contrast between Hamilton's 
constant championing of private enterprise and his pronouncement in regard 
to the production of defense materials by government: 


But it may hereafter deserve legislative consideration whether manufactories of all 
the necessary weapons of war ought not to be established on account of government 
itself. Such establishments are agreeable to the usual practice of nations, and the 
practice seems . . . to be an improvidence in leaving these essential instruments of 
national defense to the casual speculations of individual adventure. ... As a general 
rule, manufactories on the immediate account of government are to be avoided; but 
this seems to be one of the few exceptions which that rule admits, depending on very 
special reasons.1® 


Hamilton saw another exception to his general prohibition of government 
enterprise in the erection of roads and canals by the government, for the 
purpose of stimulating commerce and industry.*” As a matter of fact, it is 
hard to name any important act of Hamilton’s which was not for the purpose 
of stimulating American commerce and industry. 

Hamilton is well known as an advocate of a strong central government; 
and much of the reason for this may be seen in the uncertain conditions of 
colonial commerce at the time of the constitutional convention. No central 


14 Hamilton Works Ill, p. 428. 

15 Virgil G. Wilhite, Founders of American Economic Thought and Policy (New 
York: Bookman Associates, 1958), p. 241. 

16 Hamilton, “Report,” p. 82. 

17 [bid., p. 74. 
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authority to control intercolonial commerce existed; each colony was setting 
its own tariff laws, without consultation of neighboring states; meaning 
that importers simply chose the colony with the lowest tariff as a landing 
place, so that competition between colonies for tariff revenues arose, and 
no tariff could remain effective. The government under the Articles of Con- 
federation had almost no dependable sources of revenue, and its credit had 
been very much abused during the revolutionary war. Uuder the circum- 
stances, it is not surprising that the time was ripe for the commercially- 
minded men to make a bid for the control of government. They found a 
ready champion in Alexander Hamilton, who was prepared to completely 
abolish state governments and use the savings to finance representatives to 
a federal government.** This position of Hamilton’s is an interesting ex- 
ample of how political alignments shift with the times; today’s conservative 
is commonly interested in the preservation of state’s rights. 

His enunciation of the doctrine of implied powers has been useful to 
many interest groups in the history of our country; but it should not be for- 
gotten that it was Hamilton who first advanced it, for the purpose of pro- 
moting nascent American capitalism. Hamilton's proposals for a constitution 
(in the matter of a life-term executive, specifically) were too autocratic even 
for the assembly of prosperous revolutionaries who gathered to draft the 
new constitution. Professor Hacker describes the constitutional fathers thus: 


There is no question that the constitutional convention was a class assembly, for in 
terms of personal interests the delegates came rather from the upper than the middle 
rank of American society. They had in their midst every type of large-propertied 
interest: security ownership, commerce, manufacturing, slave planting, banking, and 
land jobbing. On the other hand—except in the person of Luther Martin—the small 
farmers, traders, and town mechanics had none to speak for them.1® 


Alexander Hamilton has been said to show (as befits a lawyer) always 
a preference for the Jegal aspect of a question in determining its rightness 
or wrongness. He built up a very effective legal brief against the British 
Parliament by unearthing some old documents signed by James I specifically 
freeing the colonies from Parliamentary jurisdiction. His respect for inter- 
national law is said to have been behind his successful post-war attack on 
the seizure of Tory property in the Revolutionary War, when he took nu- 
merous suits for recovery of such property through the courts. Not often 
mentioned, however, is his statement of 1777, approving the New York 
Convention’s new and harsher rules on Tories, saying ‘‘Lenity and forbear- 


18 Hacker, Shaping of the American Tradition, 1, 280. 
19 Tbid., p. 235. 
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ance have been tried too long.”’*° It would appear that Hamilton’s later con- 
cern with the legality of the seizure of Tory property showed a curious 
sense of timing. 

Hamilton wrote in 1793 that the debt to France ought to be rescinded, as 
it had been contracted with Louis XVI, and therefore should never be repaid 
to the Third Estate.** Using his authority as Secretary of the Treasury, 
Hamilton brought down a storm of criticism by witholding payments on the 
French loan, and depositing the money with the Bank of the United States,”* 
thus placing himself in the position of final arbiter of the law. 

Hamilton did his utmost to stimulate and create favored positions for 
certain economic interests, yet he never took any personal advantage of his 
position of power in the government. When the refunding schemes were in 
the offing, he deliberately took certain friends and acquaintances into his 
confidence,** dispensing information worth hundreds of thousands of dol- 
lars, (as also in the case of the “Scioto” and ““Ohio”’ land scandals) believ- 
ing that the backing of the propertied was prerequisite to the success of the 
federal fiscal policy. It would be misleading to call these actions immoral, 
because Hamilton believed that they would benefit the society as a whole, 
not merely his own friends and favorites. Personal advantage seemed al- 
together absent from his calculations in making the disclosures. On Hamil- 
ton’s death, his estate was estimated to be worth $80,000, and his debts 
totaled $55,000.** This final estimate of the estate is at least a very strong 
suggestion of personal honesty on the part of a government official. 

In summation, then, while it is sometimes impossible to agree with Ham- 
ilton’s frank acceptance of the superiority of one economic class over another, 
and of the validity of his guiding principles that the best interests of the 
society are identical with the best interests of its elite; it is impossible not 
to admire the man’s genius, his tenacity, his energy, and his skill in molding 
our nascent society to fit his conception of an ideal state. 


20 William G. Sumner, Alexander Hamilton (New York: Dodd, Mead and Co., 1890), 
p. 59. 

21 Allan McLane Hamilton, The Intimate Life of Alexander Hamilton (New York: 
Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1911), p. 285. 

22 Claude G. Bowers, Jefferson and Hamilton (Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co., 1925), 
p. 201. 

23 Ibid., p. 48. 

24 Allan M. Hamilton, op. cit., p. 417. 





The SBIC: A New Concept in 


Finance 


R. E. KENNEDY 
UNIVERSITY OF ARKANSAS 


Fos QUITE A NUMBER OF YEARS, there has been a growing awareness 
among financial experts, both in public and private practice, that the flow 
of funds to the small business sector of the economy has been inadequate 
and, indeed, inequitable. In 1953, the Small Business Administration 
(SBA) was establised by the Congress to bridge this gap. However, it be- 
came clear that the SBA, in giving preference to short-term loanable funds, 
was concerned with only one important feature of a many-sided phenome- 
non. It had left to one side, yet to be resolved, the equally important question 
of long-term financing. 

So the debate raged on, reaching a terminal point in 1958. During this 
year, the Small Business Investment Act (to be administered by the SBA) 
was passed by the Congress, making possible a new institutional arrange- 
ment under which long-term debt and equity funds may be secured by 
small business enterprises from the newly chartered, federally licensed 
Small Business Investment Companies (SBICs). Although licensed and 
regulated by the SBA, the new SBICs constitute a novel kind of investment 
banking arrangement, furnishing long-term funds to the small business 
sector from (largely) private sources of capital. In short, SBICs are profit- 
seeking, privately owned and managed ‘“‘capital banks,” and consequently 
are a feature of private enterprise in the wider sense. 

It is now evident that a significant step in the right direction has been 
taken by the Congress, although it is yet too soon to evaluate the economic 
welfare effects with any fine degree of precision. In accumulating and evalu- 
ating financially relevant data, for example, further experience under the 
Act will be necessary. Nevertheless, the avowed intentions of the Act are 
quite clear: 


It is declared to be the policy of the Congress and the purpose of this Act to improve 
and stimulate the national economy in general and the small-business segment thereof 
in particular by establishing a program to stimulate and supplement the flow of pri- 
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vate equity capital and long-term loan funds which small business concerns need for 
the sound financing of their business operations and for their growth, expansion, and 
modernization, and which are not available in adequate supply . . 2 


Characteristics of SBICs. 


From one point of view, the newly created SBICs occupy an essential 
intermediary position in the economy. They are neither commercial banks 
nor investment banks in the traditional sense. Rather, SBICs incorporate 
features of both, with a specific orientation to the spectrum of small business 
enterprises which constitute 85% of the business population. As a matter of 
customary practice, commercial banks extend short-term loanable funds 
(although the big banks are gradually moving toward a larger proportion 
of term-loan commitments). The investment banks, especially of the Wall 
Street variety, find the greater portion of small business firms to be insignifi- 
cant in their individual permanent capital needs. For example, most of the 
Wall Street houses are reluctant to participate in any financing of less than 
$1,000,000. So, in the ordinary course of events, small business is put to one 
side in the great game of equity finance. 

If SBICs are to function properly as a feature of private enterprise, several 
characteristics must come into play.? First, they must be structurally and 
organizationally designed to provide long-term funds without unnecessarily 
competing with other existing economic units operating in the same financial 
sphere. Second, there must be the promise of profitability at a level suff- 
cient to induce the formation of SBICs in significant numbers. Third, they 
must have the ability to attract funds, in sufficient quantity, from the national 
credit markets (i.e., be able to sell attractively designed securities in these 
markets ). Fourth, there must be a close liason between the SBICs and their 
portfolio companies (such as provided by varied consulting services). Fin- 
ally, SBICs must be socially desirable in their public image. They must be 
favorably received by the business and financial community as being in- 
trinsically sound institutions which, over time, will foster economic devel- 
opment and growth. In short, SBICs must display a concert of desirable 
characteristics if they hope to meet the pragmatic test in our society: do they 
work? 


Establishing an SBIC. 
The Investment Division of the SBA, operating through 15 regional 


1 U.S. Senate, Select Committee on Small Business, Smal] Business Investment Act, Sept. 
5, 1958, p. 4. 

2 Harold T. Smith, Equity and Loan Capital for New and Expanding Small Business 
(Kalamazoo, Michigan: Upjohn Institute, 1959). 
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offices and 40 field offices, acts as the licensing organization under which all 
new SBICs are formed. To become licensed, an SBIC must file numerous 
forms and documents, among which is a lengthy formal application entitled 
“Proposal to Operate a Small Business Investment Company under the 
Small Business Investment Act of 1958” (SBA Form No. 414). Moreover, 
an SBIC must obtain its corporate charter from the state(s) in which it 
intends to operate, and thereby behave in accordance with state incorporation 
laws. In the past, if a state failed to have enabling legislation on the books 
for the chartering of SBICs, then a licensee could apply directly to the SBA 
for a federal charter (this privilege expired on June 30, 1961). Currently, 
all SBICs in operation are state chartered organizations. 

An SBIC, at its election, can function as a closed-end non-diversified 
management investment company via registration under the Investment 
Company Act of 1940. As a registered investment company, an SBIC gains 
special tax concessions. But it must likewise qualify under the Internal 
Revenue Code (1958 amendments to the Federal income tax laws). If an 
SBIC proposes to offer securities in the capital markets, it must file under the 
requisite state ‘"blue sky’’ laws and the SEC (if an interstate offering). Thus, 
it is no simple task to become operative as an SBIC. 


Operating an SBIC. 


Once organized and launched, an SBIC must seek out and screen invest- 
ment opportunities, and negotiate the terms under which financing and 
consulting services will be extended to prospective small business firms. In 
this context, a “small business’ is defined, by size criteria under the SBIC 
regulations, as one with total assets of $5 million or less, net worth of $2.5 
million or less, and last two-year average net income of $250,000 or less. 
(Alternatively, a small business may qualify for SBIC consideration if it 
can meet the tests of size under the traditional loan policy of the SBA.) 

SBIC financing of small business firms may take three forms: straight 
long-term debts financing; pure equity financing; or a hybrid form consisting 
of convertible debentures or term loans with common stock warrants at- 
tached. Consequently, SBICs have four avenues for revenue generation: 
interest on loans, dividends, capital gains on stock, and consulting fees. By 
and large, an SBIC would be more interested in an equity (profit participat- 
ing) position, whereas a small business firm, receiving SBIC financial assist- 
ance, would prefer a straight term loan commitment (without ownership 
prerogatives and earnings dilution). 

Until recently, an SBIC could not extend equity financing except through 
the media of long-term loans. For example, any convertible debenture or 
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term loan (with stock warrants) must have a maturity of 5 to 20 years (plus 
a ten year renewal clause), and such loans, at the option of the borrowing 
firm, must be callable and subject to prepayment without penalty. On June 
11, 1960, Public Law 86-502 went into effect,’ permitting SBICs to make 
pure equity investments, strengthening their flexibility and position vis-a-vis 
the recipient firms. 


Constraints on Operations. 


Despite the private character of SBICs, they will constitute a thoroughly 
regulated industry. They will be subject to periodic reporting and examina- 
tions, with the costs of this administrative procedure borne by the examined 
SBICs. SBICs must prepare annual reports of investment activities and 
financial condition for requisite governmental agencies, as well as for their 
stockholders. 

An SBIC must meet specific capital and leverage requirements. Under 
Section 302 of the Act, the minimum capitalization of an SBIC is $300,000, 
although up to $150,000 of this amount may be secured via convertible 
debentures from the SBA. These are subordinated, convertible debentures, 
owned by the SBA, carrying an interest rate of 5% per annum, with a 
maturity schedule running out to 20 years. Moreover, under Section 303 of 
the Act, an SBIC can borrow not more than 50% of its capitalization directly 
from the SBA in the form of “operating loans” which “may be used to 
provide equity capital and make long-term loans to small business concerns.” 
This privilege becomes operative only if an SBIC is unable to obtain such 
funds from private sources. As to leverage, an SBIC may borrow funds from 
private sources only to the extent of four times its capitalization in being. 
Thus, an important debt component is possible within the SBICs capital 
structure. That is, an SBIC, capitalized at $1 million, can leverage itself 
via borrowing from private sources to the extent of $5 million in capital 
funds. 

In extending funds, an SBIC cannot commit more than 20% to any one 
recipient small business enterprise. This means that a $300,000 SBIC cannot 
commit more than $60,000 per investment outlay and at this rate, can have 
no more than five such commitments (unless leveraged ) . It is no wonder that 
SBICs seeking attractive investments have proceeded toward very much 
larger capital structures. Several multimillion dollar SBICs have been under- 
written by investment bankers in recent months. 


Tax Advantages. 
As a further inducement to the formation and financing of SBICs, a num- 


3 The Reporter, SBA, Washington, D.C.: June, 1960. 
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ber of tax concessions are being made available. From a stockholder’s point 
of view, losses incurred in liquidating common stock owned in an SBIC can 
be written off against ordinary income (regardless of the period of owner- 
ship). On the other hand, any realized gains are taxable at the usual rates 
for capital gains. To the wealthy investor, this tax concession is of consider- 
able significance. 

Similarly, an SBIC, if it sustains a loss on convertible debentures which 
it owns, is allowed an ordinary loss deduction, rather than a capital loss 
deduction. It may also deduct from its income 100% of dividends received 
from taxable domestic corporations rather than the standard 85% deduction 
permitted corporations generally. Naturally, the SBIC is subject to the corpo- 
rate income tax and surtax on net income generated, unless it elects to 
qualify as a regulated investment company. In which case, if it distributes 
90% of its earnings and capital gains to stockholders (as in the case of 
mutual funds), it obviates the necessity of paying federal income taxes at 
all. This can be an enormous advantage, and one which the large capital 
SBICs are securing by qualifying under the Investment Company Act. 


Current Status. 
Despite a slow start, the SBICs have caught on. The recent upsurge in 


SBIC formations arises, in considerable measure, from Congressional liber- 
alization of the 1958 Act. Amendments to the Act have loosened up size 
criteria in the definition of small business, fostered SBIC borrowing from 
private sources against their portfolios, deleted the rule that firms using 
SBICs must buy their stock, permitted SBIC investment in securities of 
publicly traded small businesses, and numerous other favorable changes. 

Statistics are changing rapidly in the industry, so rapidly in fact that any- 
thing more than tentative conclusions drawn from the available evidence 
would be out of the question. Information released by the SBA last Novem- 
ber indicates at least 130 SBICs are in operation capitalized at approximately 
$125 million. A thumbnail summary of the SBA release, pertaining to the 
combined financial condition of 130 reporting SBICs as of September 30, 
1960, is presented in Table I. 

The pattern of capitalization structures indicated in Table I clearly sug- 
gests a preponderant number of minimum capital SBICs. In fact, 80% of 
the operative firms are minimum sized, and yet possess only 20% of the 
capital funds utilized by the industry. Conversely, merely 15 SBICs possess 
$93 million in capital: i.e., 12% of the SBICs control 75% of the total 
capital funds. It is noteworthy that Sec. 302 borrowings, which are slight 
on an over-all capital basis (about 5% ), have taken place almost exclusively 
among the minimum sized group. Similarly, it is significant that SBIC 
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TABLE I 


Combined Statement of Financial Condition of 130 Reporting SBICs as of Sep- 
tember 30, 1960 by Size of Capital Structures, in Thousands of Dollars 











SBICs with Capitalization of 





$325,000 $325,000— Over All 
or less 1 million $1 million 





Number of SBICs in operation 99 16 130 
Number of SBICs Licensed 
Longer than 6 Months 53 79 
Total Assets $24,203 $125,918 
Cash and Governments 9,900 92,439 
Loans and Investments 
in SBICs 13,782 31,622 
Total Capital Funds $23,354 $124,755 
Equity Funds 16,861 116,747 
Sec. 302 Borrowings 5,633 6,212 
Sec. 303 Borrowings 860 1,110 
Gross Income* 574 1,877 
SBICs older than 6 Months 476 1,573 
Net Income* (20) 8 
SBICs older than 6 months 37 47 





* 6 months period. 
Source: Investment Administration Division, Office of Investment, SBA, November 16, 1960. 


loans and investments, amounting to $32 million, comprise only 25% of 
capital funds, doubtless making an almost unnoticeable dent in the “equity 
needs” of small business in general. The remaining capital funds ($92 
million), held in the form of cash and governments, eventually will be 
channeled into small business financing. It is hardly surprising, therefore, 
when Mr. Wendell Barnes (former head of the SBA) reports that there is 
room for several thousand SBICs in our national economy.‘ Accordingly, 
we have merely scratched the surface of small business financing. 

Other statistical evidence is noteworthy. Table I confirms an uncomfort- 
able fact of life—that for the first few years following the launching of new 
enterprises, the level of profitability is likely to appear quite unsatisfactory. 
The rate of return (i.e., net income to total capital) for all SBICs (computed 
at annual rates) is practically infinitesimal. Indeed, for all SBICs operative 
for six months or longer, the rate of return is a minuscule 0.12% for the 
year ending September 30, 1960. Taking the 53 smallest SBICs (operative 
6 months or longer), the rate of return is 0.5% on total funds, and 0.8% 
on equity capital. This, incidentally, is the “best” performance record to date 
among any class of the 130 operating SBICs; and yet, hardly an inspiring 
outcome. Obviously, SBICs need more time and experience before rates of 


4 Wall Street Journal, June 16, 1959. 
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profitability can approach the “‘norms’’ established by other financial in- 
dustries. 


An Indicated Pattern. 


Another emerging pattern among the existent SBICs, not fully reflected 
in the SBA statistics, concerns their organizational attributes. Here, three 
groups are vaguely discernible on the basis of activities and purposes for 
which they were presumably organized. 

First, there is a large number (doubtless a majority) of small, independ- 
ent, general purpose, regionally localized SBICs in operation. That is to say, 
these are the minimum sized firms using Sec. 302 funds, operating in a 
highly localized business environment, making a variety of quite small 
loans and investments in an unplanned group of very small, often undynamic, 
local industries. Here, we encounter the problem of the “blind leading the 
blind,”” and accordingly must conclude that the mortality rate among this 
group of SBICs will be significant. Many will fail, suffering the same dis- 
abling weaknesses of very small enterprises in general: underfinancing, un- 
certain management, understaffing, localized markets, static conditions, 
limited size, high risk vulnerability, and so on. Despite these formidable 
barriers, SBICs are still worth the social experiment. 

Second, there is a substantial number of SBICs, in all capital size classes, 
which are dependent, bank associated, collateral benefit firms. Most of the 
SBICs in this group are commercial bank organized and operated, and are 
thereby associated with “parent organizations” with stronger financing and 
management than the affiliated SBICs. One natural advantage of this asso- 
ciation is “package financing” (debt and equity funds) of small businesses 
seeking a varied diet in financial resources, in which the bank and SBIC 
“throw business” to each other, producing collateral benefits. Accordingly, 
the close liason with commercial banks promises a higher survival rate 
among this group of SBICs than the previously noted group. Even the larg- 
est banks in the land are organizing SBICs: for example, the Bank of Amer- 
ica operates Small Business Enterprises of San Francisco; and the Marine 
Midland Bank has recently launched the Midland Capital Corporation of 
New York, a $16.5 million enterprise. 

Third, there are the independent, large capital, special purpose, nationally 
oriented firms that constitute a distinct minority of the SBIC population. 
This group of large venture capital enterprises, largely financed by invest- 
ment bankers, are mostly closed-end, nondiversified, investment manage- 
ment companies (as defined by the SEC) seeking outlets in the technolog- 
ically advanced, growth industries: electronics instrumentation, applied 
sciences. These SBICs, dealing with the more dynamic, aggressive, research- 
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minded, large firms in the small business sector, evidence a superior chance 
of survival and prosperity. Indeed, the advantages of size, alert manage- 
ment, and adequate funds are all on their side. Their modus operandi is 
high growth investments. For example, the stockmarket performance of two 
over-the-counter SBICs—namely, Electronics Capital Corporation (Cali- 
fornia), and Electro-Science Investors (Texas) , with combined capital funds 
above $30 million—clearly illustrate the charm and enthusiasm which in- 
vestors continue to feel for ‘‘growth stocks.” Here are two “growth stocks’’ 
dealing in ‘‘growth situations,” and which in fact have more than doubled 
in market price in recent months, although less than 50% of their capital 
funds are presently® committed to small business enterprises. 


Supplementary Survey. 


A questionnaire survey® of 63 responding SBICs is summarized in Table 
II as a supplement to the SBA data recorded in Table I. Here, we encounter 
another set of statistical facts requiring some explanation. Slightly over 
one-third of the responding SBICs engage actively in consulting services 
for their portfolio companies; and over one-half of the large capital SBICs 
($1 million plus) furnish such services, as indeed, they are in the most 
financially able position to do so. (A considerable variety of methods of 
charging for consulting services were indicated by the survey, but space does 
not permit any further development of this point.) Roughly 30% of the 
responding SBICs showed a keen interest in syndicating with others on loans 
and investments. Most of these are the minimum capital group with low 
dollar lending limits. As SBICs get to know each other via their national 
association (NASBIC), the volume of syndication will doubtless increase. 

The 14 largest SBICs in the survey employed investment bankers in raising 
$90 million in equity capital, and 12 of these have registered under the 
Investment Company Act of 1940. About one-third of the 63 respondents 
are Closely aligned with either commercial banks or other types of lending 
institutions. Finally, the surveyed SBICs were asked to report the industry 
orientation of their investment outlays. Electronics, real estate, and retailing 
lead the pack, but 25 other industry classifications were also represented 


5 That is, up to January 15, 1961. 

® A questionnaire, sent to 133 SBICs in operation in October, 1960, asked the following 
questions: “What is your capitalization? Did you borrow from the SBA? How much of your 
capital is now committed to loans or equity investments? What is the general character of 
these investments? On the average, how many applications for funds do you screen each 
month? Do you enter into syndicated loans? Do you usually have a consulting arrange- 
ment with your portfolio companies? Do you have any ‘rules of thumb’ for determining 
these fees?” 
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TABLE II 
Questionnaire Survey of 133 SBICs as of October, 1960 





Were Registered 
Question- Chargefor Enter into Financed Via With Are 
SBA SBICsin naire | Consulting ‘Syndicated Investment Inv. Co. Bank 
Regions Operation Replies Services Loans! _ Bankers Act Associated? 





WO MAI AVY RY DN 


_ 
FPF AON NNAIY QA~IN ~ » 


ONFNOVR OC RY NK OF 
CoO rFP OF OCOOU rE NY HK hw 
Cor Or CONF OONNVI OF 
SorOrOoONrR OCOONNN OO KH 
CrFRON OV NNW OWN OK 


133 63 23 19 14 12 20 
47% 38% 30% 22% 20% 32% 





1 Also those willing to syndicate. 
2 Associated with banks or other financial institutions. 
Source: R. E. Kennedy, Jr. 


(e.g., foods, lumber, boats, photography, plumbing, publishing, brokerage, 
steel fabricating, and so on. ) 


Concluding Comments. 


There is little doubt that an “equity gap” exists in small business financ- 
ing, although the exact magnitude of this problem is unknown. A recent 
study released by the Board of Governors of the FRS’ once more confirms the 
necessity of dealing effectively with this “underdeveloped area.” It is clear 
that SBICs, in principle, constitute a constructive approach; but in practice, 
they have made an almost imperceptible dent in the over-all size and com- 
plexity of the problem. Unfortunately, much of the difficulty resides in the 
fact that many small businesses, seeking equity financing, are badly managed 
or badly conceived in some fundamentally important way. Indeed, one might 
go so far as to conclude that SBICs, in the main, will avoid or overlook the 
great sea of very small enterprises anyway, because of their peculiarly un- 


7 Press release by the Board of Governors, dated January 13, 1961. This survey, con- 
ducted for the Board, was compiled by the Bureau of the Census. 
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dynamic and uninteresting qualities. Only the larger and more aggressive 
enterprises will come in for the “major play.” 

The Congress, in appraising the welfare benefits of the SBI Act, may 
perhaps conclude that the vast substratum of small business concerns are still 
left in the cold, despite massive legislative efforts to the contrary. Along the 
way, moreover, a goodly number of minimum sized SBICs will doubtless 
stagnate and retire from the scene, while their large counterparts will flour- 
ish and thrive. Quite possibly the moral is that a significant number of the 
SBICs are too small and underfinanced to survive, and tend to share the 
same fatal weaknesses of many of the enterprises they seek to help. If this 
is a cruel fate, it is nevertheless the way in which the ‘‘competitive process” 
functions in a profit-and-loss economy.® 

8 The Wall Street oJurnal reports that by September, 1961, there were over 350 SBICs 
in active operation, with capital funds in excess of $280 million. This spring and summer 
a great bull market in SBIC public financing has come and gone. There are now over 35 


SBICs with large capital structures of $1 million or more. As indicated before, the changing 
patterns and trends in the SBIC industry are exceedingly fluid and dynamic. 





Social Sciences Center in Greece 


A Center to promote the study of Social Sciences in Greece has been in 
operation here at Athens since December 1959. Established by government 
decree, it has been placed under the jurisdiction of the Ministry of Education 
and is being run by an eleven-member council composed of Professors from 
the Universities of Athens and Salonica and government experts, with Pro- 
fessor Stratis Andreadis as its president. In addition, UNESCO, which has 
shown a strong interest in the establishment of such a Center and has under- 
taken to give two scholarships to the Center, to endow its library and to pro- 
vide equipment through 1966, has dispatched Professor John G. Peristiany, 
a social anthropolgist at Oxford, as a consultant. He is currently engaged in 
coordinating and guiding its operations, assisted by W. H. Simonsz as asso- 
ciate consultant. Valuable assistance has been promised by the Ecole Pratique 
des Hautes Etudes in France, and plans for an extension of the collaboration 
between French sociologists and the Center are in process. 





The Decision Game: Progress 
and Prospects: 
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Game” IS A VERY WIDELY USED WORD in our vocabulary. It describes 
many patterns of behavior when used literally and adds color in many figura- 
tive usages. Consequently it can be a rather ambiguous or misleading term 
when its context is not fully understood. In the past three or four years this 
word has been appearing with considerable frequency in such an unfamiliar 
context. The danger of ambiguity has been increased by a variety of modi- 
fiers intended to convey the same general meaning. Thus we may read about 
“dynamic management decision games,” “‘business decision games,”’ “‘busi- 
ness war games,” “operational games,” or more simply “business games.’’ 
Further complication is added by such classificatory terms as “computerized 
games” and “‘non-computer games.” 

As an attempt to avoid ambiguity in this context, alternatives to the use 
of the word ‘“‘game”’ have been proposed. These include such terms as ‘‘top 
management decision stimulation” and ‘‘decision-making laboratory.’’ The 
term “game’’ appears to have prevailed in general use. However, no general 
consensus has been achieved with regard to the proper modifiers. Since the 
basic approach is not solely limited to business situations, the term “decision 
game’’ will be used here.” This article will attempt to clarify the nature and 
purpose of this new species of game and will offer some suggestions for 
additional applications. 


Characteristics of Decision Games 
The general characteristics which distinguish this particular form of game 
from the more familar varieties can be summarized as follows: 
(1) The game centers around the artificial simulation of specific situa- 
tions which occur in the ‘‘real world.” 
1 Received for publication, November, 1960. 
2 The decision game is not to be confused with the theory of games or mathematical 


theory of strategy, growing from the work of von Neuman and Morgenstern, The Theory of 
Games and Economic Behavior (Princeton, New Jersey: Princeton University Press, 1944). 
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(2) The structural aspects of simulated problems are depicted in a mathe- 
matical model which yields to computations and produces results expressed 
in the same terms as the results which occur in the real situation it depicts. 
(3) A number of players, usually organized into teams, participate and 
direct competition exists among the playing units. Usually there is inter- 
action within the model such that the results of one unit’s actions are in- 
fluenced by the concurrent actions of its competitors and a great variety of 
different solutions can result. 
(4) The players must consider the situation posed by the structure of the 
game and various forms of information related to it and then commit 
themselves to specific courses of action. Hence the designation “decision 
game. 
(5) The game is a multi-stage process in which there is a continuity of 
basic underlying conditions from stage to stage as well as elements of 
change in each new situation. 
(6) The game is played with one or more objectives in mind such as the 
maximization of profits in the typical business game. Achievements in 
attaining these objectives usually are judged in terms of performance 
relative to the other playing units rather than against any absolute cri- 
terion. 
It is recognized that there are forms of games which, although not possessing 
all of these characteristics, may be similar in concept or application. How- 
ever, except for a brief treatment of a game developed by political scientists,* 
this article will consider only games with these characteristics. 


Historical Development 


The decision game has achieved its present state of recognition primarily 
through its recent use in simulating the problems of business firms. While 
the decision game is generally considered to be a recent development, it has 
its roots in the military or war game which has a history reaching back to 
antiquity.* The game of chess clearly has its origins in the simulation of 
military situations. While chess has persisted as a game for pleasure, war 
games have a two-fold purpose: training and strategy development. In recent 
years, war games have moved from the confines of the military academies 


8 The intention here is to exclude from consideration both games of a less formal nature 
and the use of a game situation as a problem solving technique applied to a narrowly con- 
ceived business problem. Interest in the latter type of game, usually called “operational 
gaming,” preceded the development of what we refer to as the decision game. See R. P. Rich, 
“Simulation as an Aid in Model Building,” Operations Research, Il (February, 1955) and 
C. T. Thomas and W. L. Deemer, Jr., “The Role of Operational Gaming in Operations Re- 
search,” Operations Research, (February, 1957). 

*G. R. Andlinger, “Business Games—Play One!” Harvard Business Review (March— 
April, 1957), p. 117. 
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of the world to an important place in the training programs of military 
forces. For example, the U. S. Navy recently spent some $7 million to con- 
struct a special computing device to be used in simulating the use of 
weapons.° 

As the role of the war game increased in the military establishment, men 
who had become familiar with war gaming began to introduce the concept 
into the business world. The first efforts toward using the game in business 
viewed it as a problem-solving technique.* In 1956, the American Manage- 
ment Association, with the cooperation of the International Business Ma- 
chines Corporation began the devolopment of a “business war game”’ as a 
training device for business executives. The AMA Game was played by 
businessmen for the first time in 1957." At about the same time that this 
electronic computer-related game was conceived by the American Manage- 
ment Association, others were working on a business decision game which 
did not require the use of a computer and the first non-computer game was 
published in early 1958.® 

The AMA Game aroused immediate and widespread interest among both 
businessmen and business educators.° The American Management Associa- 
tion built a two-week course in decision-making for top executives around 
the game. The International Business Machines Corporation developed a 
game for use in its own executive development program and soon made the 
game available to educational institutions and business firms. Many univer- 
sities used the “IBM Management Decision-Making Laboratory, Model 1”’ 
and others quickly produced their own games. Among the first to do so were 
the University of California at Los Angeles’ and the University of Washing- 
ton at Seattle." 

Since the business version of the decision game was introduced at the 
time when computers were being rapidly assimilated by large business firms, 
it is difficult to assess the degree to which the rapid popularization of busi- 
ness gaming was due to the aura of glamour surrounding the computer 
rather than to any fundamental appeal of the concept of decision gaming. 
Clearly the computer was a factor since early interest was centered around 
the computerized games even though non-computerized games were avail- 
able by early 1958. 


5 Jay R. Greene and Roger L. Sisson, Dynamic Decision Games (New York: John Wiley 
and Sons, 1959), p. 1. 

6 Thomas and Deemer, Joe. cit. 

7 “Learning Can Be Fun—Even for Busy Executives,” Business Week, May 4, 1957. 

8 Andlinger, loc. cit. 

® “In Business Education, the Game’s the Thing,” Business Week, July 25, 1959. 

10 Green and Sisson, op. cit., p. 2. 

11 Albert N. Schrieber, “Gaming: A New Way to Teach Business Decision-Making,” 
University of Washington Business Review, April, 1958. 
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While interest in computerized business decision games has remained 
high, the non-computerized game is now receiving considerable attention. 
The University of Texas and the University of Houston recently received 
equal grants from the Small Business Administration; the University of 
Texas to develop a computerized game and the University of Houston to 
develop non-computer games. 


The Business Decision Game as a Teaching Device 


While in its early stages the business decision game had many of the ear- 
marks of a fad and was treated almost as if it were a new sport,’* it now 
seems to have become established as a seriously regarded teaching device in 
colleges of business administration. When one considers that a major ob- 
jective of the business administration curriculum is to prepare its graduates 
for decision-making responsibilities, the decision game can hardly be con- 
sidered to be a surprising development unless one is surprised that it was 
not developed sooner. The decision game requires the business student to 
make decisions and live with their results in an atmosphere as similar to an 
actual business situation as the artificiality of the game situation permits. The 
objective is much the same as the moot court in the law school. The student 
practices his art in a contrived situation which resembles the situations he is 
likely to encounter after his academic training is completed. 

The nearest approach to synthetic experience previously utilized by the 
business teacher was the case method. Here the student deals with the prob- 
lems that have been faced by business firms, usually without knowing what 
action was actually taken. He then applies his analytical tools to these prob- 
lems and proposes solutions. Thus he gains some familiarity with the 
problems facing business. The major objections to the case method center 
around its fundamentally historical perspective and static nature. 

The dynamic nature of the decision game overcomes these objections. The 
students actually operate a hypothetical company in competition with other 
companies operated by their peers. They make decisions affecting the im- 
portant business variables and see the results emerge in income statements 
and balance sheets. Whether the players are top level business executives or 
undergraduate students, they become personally involved in the game and 
identify themselves with their hypothetical firm.** The artificiality of the 


12 P. John Lymberopoulos, ““A Challenging Device in Modern Decision Making,” Texas 
Business Review, XXXIV (September, 1960), 5. 

18 “Intercollegiate Business Games: IBM Sponsors Tournament Based on Electronic 
Computer,” Business Week, November 28, 1959. 

14 E, W. Martin, Jr., “Teaching Executives via Simulation,’ Business Horizons, (Sum- 
mer 1959), 101. 
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game usually fades and interest focuses on the process of making sound 
decisions in order to generate a respectable record for the “firm.” Games 
can be either top management games which deal with the operation of an 
entire firm or can be restricted to special problem areas such as marketing 
or production. 

The primary objection which has been raised to the decision game as a 
method of business training is that it emphasizes the quantitative aspects of 
business problems and ignores the human relationships which are an im- 
portant part of business activity. A suggested approach to moderating em- 
phasis on the quantitative aspects of business involves the addition of 
human relations situations in a case study format at intervals during the 
game.** While the effects of decisions resulting from these situations must 
still be reflected in the game’s model in quantitative form, the existence of 
the human relations problem is recognized. Since the games are usually 
played in groups which must organize and function as a management team, 
playing the game provides experience in interpersonal relations and pro- 
vides a means of training students in the human aspects of managerial 
decision making.*® 


The Decision Game as a Research Tool 


Although interest has centered around the instructional use of the decision 
game, some exploratory efforts are being made in using the game model as a 
tool of research. The decision game as described here is not especially suit- 
able as a problem-solving technique in the sense of yielding precise courses 
of action. However, it offers promise as a structure for examining general 
policies and procedures under conditions similar to those encountered in 
practice. Some business firms are experimenting with game situations as a 
sort of proving ground for proposed policies. A game model can be con- 
structed to reflect actual business conditions as accurately as possible and 
alternative policies can then be tested against the model. Similar studies can 
be done to appraise the relative value of various types of business data. 
Various types of organizational structures can be examined in the game 
framework.*" 

The primary advantage of the game structure as a research device is that 
it allows the fabrication of something approaching the controlled experi- 


15 Enriched computerized games of this nature are expected to result from The University 
of Texas—University of Houston joint project mentioned above. 

16 Paul S. Greenlaw aad Stanford S. Knight, “The Human Factor in Business Games,” 
Business Horizons, II (Fall, 1960). 

17 Jay R. Greene, “Business Gaming for Marketing Decisions,” Journal of Marketing, 
XXV (July 1960). 
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ment. If the essential structural elements of a real world situation can be 
built into a game model, then it is possible to experiment with a single ex- 
ternal variable at a time and note the effect of changes on the output of the 
model or to experiment with the game’s parameters with controlled inputs. 
Results thus gained must be viewed with caution because of the likelihood 
of imperfections in the structure of the model. However, study of this nature 
seems certain to produce new insights into the nature and operation of busi- 
ness and social institutions. Similarly, experiments in which different indi- 
viduals or groups are faced with a controlled situation offers promise as a 
means of studying human behavior under standardized circumstances. As 
knowledge is gained in the construction of models to represent observed 
situations and activities in our society, the potentialities for research in the 
relationships of human decisions to our institutional structure appear to be 
limited only by our ingenuity and our ability to carry out the necessary com- 
putations. The rapid development of high speed computing devices seems 
to be removing the computation barrier. 


Social Science Applications 


The foregoing remarks should indicate that the decision gaming approach 
need not be restricted to business problems. It can be applied to almost any 
situation involving competing units faced with recurring problems requiring 
decisions where there exists a connecting pattern in the sequence of prob- 
lems. It is suggested that social scientists of all disciplines would do well to 
investigate the possibilities of using the decision game apparatus in their re- 
search and teaching. With the notable exception of political scientists, there 
has been little or no indication of interest or activity in this direction in the 
literature. 

A recent article on advanced teaching techniques in political science 
treats the “political game” as an established instructional device.** Among 
the schools which have used political games in the classroom are MIT, 
Northwestern, and the U.S. Military Academy. However, the political 
game was developed primarily as a research device with the objective of 
gaining understanding of diplomatic relationships and examining alterna- 
tive strategies in international relations. 

As in the case of decision games generally, the development of the politi- 
cal game in the United States can be traced to the high level of interest in 
the war game in the post-World War II period. In 1954 the Social Sciences 
Division of the RAND Corporation began to experiment with political 


18 Harold D. Laswell, “Techniques of Decision Seminars,” Midwest Journal of Po- 
litical Science, TV (August, 1960). 
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games. The first attempt was a “cold war game’ closely patterned after 
formal war games. This was abandoned in favor of a less rigid game appara- 
tus of the type presently being used. The present approach involves the 
preparation of a “scenario” which outlines the patterns of the world situa- 
tion. This is usually based on the existing world situation projected far 
enough into the future that actual events do not overtake the game.** 

The progress of the game is controlled by a group of referees who work 
within a flexible framework of ground rules and interject random events 
such as new technological developments which might occur in the real 
world. They leak incomplete and sometimes incorrect information about the 
secret strategies and activities of the various “nations.” The game has been 
played with experts including Department of State officials as well as with 
students.”° It is believed to have considerable potential both as a training 
device and a policy evaluation technique for governmental officials. Its pri- 
mary value to college students is thought to be the general effect of sharpen- 
ing their reasoning about the interrelationships of various instruments of 
foreign policy and making specialists aware of broad general problems. 

The political game possesses all of the characteristics of the decision game 
as outlined at the beginning of this article except for the nature of its under- 
lying structure or model. Characteristic 2 specified that the underlying struc- 
tural relationships of the situation being simulated are reflected in a mathe- 
matical model. That is, the way in which the elements of the problem inter- 
act are precisely specified. For example, in a business game the general 
shape of the industry demand curve for a product is depicted in the model. 
However, the administrators of a business game, especially in its trial stages, 
are free to adjust the game’s parameters as it appears necessary in order to 
provide realistic and meaningful results. In the political game these basic 
relationships are not committed to a precise mathematical model but are 
developed and interpreted as the game progresses. However, it must be in- 
ferred that a general structure or framework exists in the minds of the refer- 
ees in order to give continuity and meaning to the game. They decline to 
specify exact relationships in order to preserve a flexibility in interpreting 
the results, as well they might in view of the essentially tenuous nature of 
international relationships. 

The controlled, or pre-specified, model of the type used in the business 
decision game provides a more stable basis for evaluating the effect of vari- 
ables external to the model and for appraising the relative effectiveness of 
participating teams. When the real situation being studied possesses the 


19 Herbert Goldhamer and Hans Speier, “Some Observations on Political Gaming,” 
W orld Politics, X11, (October, 1959), 73-74. 
20 [bid., p. 74. 
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necessary elements of stability and continuity without unduly restricting the 
strategy choices of the players or specifying results in an arbitrary manner, a 
mathematical model seems superior for both research and instructional use. 
However, the apparent success of the political game serves to indicate that 
the decision game is still a very useful device even when a formal model is 
not used. 


New Frontiers for Decision Games 


The experience which has been gained in formulating and using business 
games and political games should facilitate the adaptation of decision games 
to other disciplines. Economists should be especially benefited since much of 
the work which has already been done with business games is relevant to 
their interests. Specialists in the government control of economic activity 
could easily adapt existing business games for instructional use in their 
courses. A game could be structured so that the way in which the players 
interpreted and conformed to government regulations would have an im- 
portant bearing on the outcome of the game. 

The micro-economist should find the decision game to be a very useful 
tool in studying patterns of competition since it would provide a framework 
for examining the effect of a firm’s price and output decisions on the remain- 
der of the industry. Businessmen who are unwilling to tell investigators how 
they actually operate their firms might very well demonstrate their actual 
practices when placed in the artificial environment of a business game. Al- 
most any form of industry classification could be simulated in a game model 
and used to study the relevance of theoretical concepts in an idealized 
situation.** 

An area planning game should interest both sociologists and economists. 
Teams could represent planning commissions or even the total socio-politi- 
cal complex of a number of areas. They could work with a pattern of re- 
sources which might be either purely hypothetical or a representation of the 
actual resources of some particular area. The preparation and use of an area 
planning game should contribute to a better understanding of planning 
problems and aid in the development of planning tools. 

Social scientists have often used simple game situations in their research 


21 For a description of a very interesting model of a duopoly situation, see R. M. Cyert, 
E. A. Feigenbaum and J. G. March, “Models in a Behavioral Theory of the Firm,” Be- 
havioral Science, IV (April, 1959). This model is not a decision game since it contains a 
set of decision rules within the model and requires no players. Consequently it involves 
more restrictive simplifications than would be required in a decision game model of the 
same situation. Models of this type and decision games are very closely related and develop- 
ments in one approach should contribute to the development of the other. 
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efforts.2? The complex mathematical models and efficient computational 
methods already developed around the decision game should permit the ex- 
tension of this approach to more complex game situations. Existing business 
games provide opportunities for the study of the decision-making process, 
the development of organizations, and group or individual reactions to com- 
petitive situations. The next step is the preparation of new decision games 
patterned around social structures and institutions. 

Considerable interest has been expressed in the social science literature in 
the mathematical theory of strategy or theory of games,** and to a lesser de- 
gree in computer simulation.** While both of these concepts are worthy of 
attention and research effort, the decision game appears to offer greater 
promise for immediate benefit and wider use. It avoids the difficulties of 
utility measurement and mathematical restrictions posed by the theory of 
games and can incorporate most of the concepts of computer simulation in 
the game model. While decision game models can become complex mathe- 
matically, mathematical training is usually not essential in developing the 
conceptual framework for a decision game and the details of game construc- 
tion and computer programming can be delegated to mathematicians. When 
the number of variables is kept small, non-computerized games can be devel- 
oped without dependence on complex mathematics or computer knowledge. 


Summary and Conclusions 


While the initial adoption of the decision game by business schools and 
business firms took place with such exuberance that it had many elements of 
a fad, the spread of serious research effort and increasing classroom use of 
decision gaming is strong evidence that it represents an important innova- 
tion in business teaching and research. Exploratory efforts by political scien- 
tists and the interest in similar techniques in all of the social sciences seem 
to portend the more general use of the decision game. 


22 For example, see Alex Bavelas, “Communication Patterns in Task Oriented Groups,” 
in Paul F. Lazarsfeld and Morris Rosenberg, eds., The Language of Social Research (Glen- 
coe, Illinois: The Free Press, 1955). 

28 Kenneth J. Arrow, “Mathematical Models in the Social Sciences,” in Daniel Lerner 
and Harold D. Laswell, eds., The Policy Sciences (Stanford, California: Stanford University 
Press, 1951), 139-147. Also see Robert D. Luce and Howard Raiffa, Games and Decisions 
(New York: John Wiley and Sons, 1957). 

24 Robert F. Bales, “Small-Group Theory and Research,” in Robert K. Merton, Leonard 
Broom, and Leonard S. Cottrell, Jr., eds., Sociology Today (New York: Basic Books, 1959, 
303-305. 





Self Radius and Goals of Youth 
in Different Urban Areas 


CAROLYN W. SHERIF 
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Tw REPORT PRESENTS REPRESENTATIVE DATA on reference scales and 
goals in various social dimensions for teen-age high school students living 
in differentiated urban settings in San Antonio and Oklahoma City. The 
data are supplementary to others in a research project on behavior as a func- 
tion of membership in informal groups directed by Muzafer Sherif with the 
support of the Hogg Foundation for Mental Health and the Human Ecology 
Fund. 

In that research, questionnaire data from the youth in different areas are 
designed to link sociocultural and ecological measures into a social-psycho- 
logical analysis of the patterned behaviors in particular small groups se- 
lected for intensive study. For example, from the social-psychological point 
of view, some questions may be asked: Do individuals living in areas differ- 
entiated by ecological and cultural measures actually perceive themselves and 
their neighborhoods as the measures might lead one to expect? Are their at- 
titudes and goals those which might be predicted? How representative of the 
age-mate population in an area are the values and behaviors of particular in- 
dividuals interacting in a small group which has been studied in the research 
project? The questionnaire data were obtained in response to such problems. 

From the viewpoint of members of the groups studied, these data yield 
measures of stimulus conditions which they face daily. If the neighborhood 
arrangements and the behaviors of its residents vary over a period of time 
within definable ranges and affect the pursuit of one’s interests, then these 
stimulus conditions may play a part in creating a picture of one’s plight or 
one’s fortune, as the case may be. The ranges of the probabilities, the alter- 
natives and the conceivable goals in a sociocultural setting thus contribute to 
setting the limits of the self radius in different dimensions. Among such 


1A paper presented at the Small Groups session, American Sociological Association 
meetings, August 31, 1960, New York. 
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dimensions are conceptions of educational, occupational, material and finan- 
cial achievement, as well as those related to interpersonal and intergroup 
behaviors. 

The questionnaires were not concerned with idiosyncratic or intimate 
topics which are sometimes conducive to distortions toward “‘social accepta- 
bility.’’ In fact, reference scales prevailing in different areas for evaluating 
what is conforming, what is acceptable, what is desirable were precisely 
what we wished to determine. By reference scales, I refer to an established 
set of categories for evaluating social objects and behaviors in given dimen- 
sions. In this research we are primarily concerned with the limits and ranges 
of those categories defining acceptability and desirability. 

The over-riding consideration in designing the questionnaire was to make 
it easy to read and administer so that anyone attending high school could suc- 
cessfully complete it. Only about one per cent of over 1500 forms collected 
have been rejected as incomplete or inadequate. 

The forms were presented as an “opinion survey” of teen-agers, a desig- 
nation which had considerable appeal! to them. They were administered to 
required classes or study halls throughout the day. Background characteris- 
tics of the samples corresponded closely to those population values available 
in school records. The data reported in this paper are based on 674 forms, 
377 from San Antonio and 297 from Oklahoma City. 

The urban areas selected for study in San Antonio and in Oklahoma City 
were differentiated as to composite ‘‘social rank’’ on the basis of a variety of 
customary ecological measures, each of which ranked the areas consistently in 
the same order. Thus, in each city, three areas were ranked “high,” “mid- 
dle,” and “low.” The areas were all comparatively homogeneous in various 
respects, excepting ethnic composition of the middle rank area in San An- 
tonio, which was mixed with Spanish and English speaking and a minority 
of Negroes. The low rank area in Oklahoma City had small minorities of 
Negroes, American Indians and Spanish-speaking. 

Table I presents the sample characteristics in San Antonio, with the Mid- 
die Rank sample being further categorized into “English speaking’’ or 
“Anglo,” and “Spanish speaking” or “Latin,” using San Antonio terms. The 
median age is 15 years 11 months. 

Note that the proportion of mothers working does not vary consistently 
with rank of the areas, but that type of work performed does. In the low 
rank area, the poorly paid working mother, fathers not supporting the fam- 
ily (as indicated at the top and probably also by the increase in “No an- 
swer’) and the large family were not unusual. Members of the group 
studied intensively in this area for the research project came from homes 
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TABLE I 
School Sample Characteristics 





C. Low 
A. High Rank B1. Middle B 2. Middle Rank 
“Anglo” “Anglo” “Latin” “Latin” 


N= 81 113 127 
Median Age ( Years—months) 16-2 15-9 16-0 
Brothers or Sisters: (Mean) 1.54 2.50 : 4.20 


Father’s Occupation: % % % 
Not living with family 5.0 9.0 16.4 
Executive, Professional, and Semi- 

professional 67.6 22.9 . 5.1 
Skilled and Clerical 25.0 44.4 : 29.7 
Semi-skilled and unskilled 1.2 19.5 d 41.0 
No answer* 1.2 4.2 7.8 





Mother's Occupation: 
Housewife 53.1 62.0 73.2 62.9 
Executive, Professional, and Semi- 
professional 27.2 6.2 1.8 3.9 
Skilled and Clerical 12.3 21.6 5.4 9.5 
Semi-skilled and Unskilled eS 7.9 10.7 17.4 
No answer 6.2 2.7 8.9 6.3 





* In computing relative frequencies, ‘‘No Answers’’ are eliminated except when specified as here. 


where these three conditions were aggravated. Getting away from home was 
one of the main motives for being with the group. 

A striking difference noted by the surveyors as they drove through the 
high rank area, then through the middle area to the low rank area in San 
Antonio was the decreasing importance of the well-kept lawn and the ap- 
pearance of flower gardens surrounded by bare dirt, in an “Old Country” 


TABLE II 





C. Low 
A. High Rank B1. Middle B 2. Middle Rank 
Lh A lo” “Anglo” “Latin” “Latin” 
% %o % %o 





Most yards in my neighborhood contain: 
Grass and flowers 97.5 96.5 93.0 66.6 
Flowers, no grass 0.0 0.8 7.0 26.0 
No grass, no flowers 2.5 2.7 0.0 7.4 





(The most meaningful test of these differences utilizing all three categories yielded ex- 
pected frequencies in 2 of the 12 cells of less than 5; however, chi square values are signifi- 
cant whether thus obtained or by combining the less frequent categories: p < .001.) 
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manner. This indication of less acculturation in the low rank area was 
checked against the perceptions of the teen-agers. Table II gives the propor- 
tions who reported that most houses in their neighborhoods were surrounded 
by “grass and flowers,” “flowers but no grass,” or by “no grass and no flow- 
ers.”” The “flowers, no grass” response appears in the middle rank samples 
and reaches 26 per cent in the low rank sample. These relative frequencies 
are significantly different (p. < .001). (All differences presented in this 
paper are associated with probabilities of less than .01 which are derived 
from the chi-square distribution using two-tailed tests unless specified. ) 
Figure 1 presents the relative frequencies (ordinate) in each area (ar- 
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ranged by rank along the abscissa) of those expressing a desire to live in the 
same part of San Antonio in which they resided and those who wanted to 
move. The high rank sample, which overwhelmingly wanted to stay put, 
lived on the north side. The lower line gives proportions wanting to move in 
directions other than “north,” while the middle line starting in the middle 
area indicates those wanting to move north. There is an inverse relationship 
between rank of neighborhood and frequency of the desire to move to an- 
other part of town, and (excluding the high rank area, which is on the north 
side) between rank of area and desire to move to the north side. In Okla- 
homa City a similar trend was obtained, with a third of those in the low rank 
area wanting to move north and another portion wanting to move south. 
This split was expected since the desirable arrangements in Oklahoma City 
are bi-polar rather than chiefly on the north side. 

A glib interpretation of these upwardly mobile desires might see them as 
confirmation of the acceptance of the desirability of a middle class way of 
life as a society-wide phenomenon. Our findings show, however, that while 
the members of the groups studied and their age-mates in all areas alike 
strongly desire the material aspects of middle class life, they differ consider- 
ably in the conceptions of allied achievements necessary to attain them. 

For example, the low rank group which was observed in San Antonio all 
wanted cars, TV’s, telephones, as did the overwhelming majority of all ques- 
tionnaire samples. Yet almost all of this group had dropped out of school 
and most were jobless. In order to discover if they were completely atypical 
of their area, a questionnaire item was worded in terms of the most frequent 
excuse given for leaving school, namely, ‘‘a person who wants to quit school 
because the family needs money.”’ The proportion indicating that such a per- 
son is ‘‘like me”’ triples from the high to the low rank area, where it reached 
almost a fourth of the sample. 

In Oklahoma City we added three items to obtain conceptions of the 
amount of schooling (1) required for a person to be “educated,” (2) neces- 
sary for a person who wants to do the things I want to do, and (3) that I 
want myself. Figure 2 presents the results in terms of the proportions in each 
sample who thought completion of university or further training defined the 
“educated person” (E), was necessary (N), and was wanted (W). Using a 
50 per cent criterion, it can be seen that a college education or more is the 
necessary, the acceptable, the desirable in the high rank area. In the low rank 
area, a majority regard a high school education as the maximum to be ac- 
ceptable and to be desired, while an even greater proportion thought high 
school all that is necessary. 

Figure 3 shows curves for each sample in Oklahoma City representing the 
proportions in each who aspire to different rungs of the occupational ladder. 
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High Middle 
Rank of Neighborhood 
FIGURE 2. Proportions Judging College Degree or Higher as Minimum 


Wanted (W), Necessary (N), and Defining “Educated” (E). 
(OK. C.) 


These proportions do not include the “don’t know” answers, which varied 
around 15 per cent in all samples. The classes of occupations ordered along 
the abscissa represent: 

I. Managerial, professional, semi-professional (combined ) 

II. Sales and clerical 

III. Skilled work 
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FiGuRE 3. The Occupational Ladder in Differentiated Areas (OK. C.) 


IV. Semi-skilled and unskilled (combined ) 

The same trends were found in San Antonio in more accentuated form. In 
both cities, subjects were asked what kind of a job they wanted when grown 
up and later what kind of a job they expected. Would they give different 
answers for “desired” and “‘expected’’? In the low rank samples, significant 
proportions shifted to a lower rank occupation (McNemar test). Shifts in 
the high rank and middle samples were predominantly to the “Sales and 
Clerical’ category, but those in the low rank were to the “Skilled’’ and 
““Semi-skilled”’ categories. 
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It seems that a majority in the low rank area and a good half of those in 
the middle rank area are not setting their sights to the educational and occu- 
pational levels which are normatively quite clear in the high rank area. Per- 
haps they expect to make enough money to achieve a way of life like that in 
the high rank area. Our data in both cities show that the financial concep- 
tions differ significantly in the three areas. These include concepts of how 
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FIGURE 4. Reference Scales for Evaluating Poverty and Comfort (S. A.) 
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TABLE III 
Relative Frequency and Order of Choices for Various Ethnic Groups 





Sample A: High Rank, Anglo (N = 81) 
Rank Order of Choice 
3 


Ethnic Group Chosen 1 2 4 5 





% 
“White, English-speaking” (combined) 80.4 
German and other North European 4.9 
Jewish 1.2 
Spanish-speaking 1.2 
Negro 
Japanese 
Others (combined) 
Explicitly refusing to choose 


Sample B 1: Middle Rank, Anglo (N = 111) 
Rank Order of Choice 
Ethnic Group Chosen 1 2 3 4 5 


% % 

“White, English-speaking” (combined) 82.8 7.2 ae 
German and other North European 6.3 25.2 : ‘ 9.9 
Spanish-speaking 18.0 . 5 11.7 
Negro sdune 9.9 : : 8.1 
Jewish . 9.0 . . 9.9 
Japanese k 1.8 . d 15.3 
Others (combined) 2.7 . 0.9 





Explicitly refusing to choose 10.0 


Sample B 2: Middle Rank, Latin (N = 55) 
Rank Order of Choice 
Ethnic Group Chosen 1 2 3 4 
% 

Spanish-speaking 67.2 
“White, English-speaking” 12.7 
German and other North European 3.6 
Negro 
Japanese 
Jewish 18.2 
Others (combined) ‘ ’ ; 5.5 
Explicitly refusing to choose 


Sample C: Low Rank, Latin (N = 125) 
Rank Order of Choice 
Ethnic Group Chosen 3 4 
% 
Spanish-speaking . , 48 
“White, English-speaking” . , 16.0 
German and other North European ; f 10.4 
Negro . : 18.4 
Japanese ; Y 48 
Jewish : 4.8 
Others (combined) aoe : 4.0 
Explicitly refusing to choose 
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much spending money a teen-ager needs, the prices one needs to pay to buy 
acceptable clothing and the cost of a satisfactory gift for a dear one. Figure 
4 shows reference scales for evaluating incomes. The ordinate represents 
dollar values per week, while the baseline gives rank of the sample. The 
lowest horizontal mark on each vertical line indicates the median income 
necessary “‘just to get along.’’ The upper horizontal mark locates the median 
income necessary ‘‘to be really well off.’’ The desired income when grown 
up is indicated by the arrows. These San Antonio data illustrate rather nicely 
that such estimates are associated with both area rank and cultural differ- 
ences. Confidence limits of the medians were computed according to Snede- 
cor. The analysis indicates a reliable cleavage in conceptions of a subsistence 
level between ‘‘Anglos” and “Latin.’” However, estimates of the minimum 
to be “really well off” and desired income are sufficiently reliable to indicate 
marked discontinuity in conceptions in the three areas. (Incidentally, the re- 
ported yearly income desired by “most boys’”’ in a recent Gallup sample of 
teen-agers—Look, January 5, 1960—is $11,000, approximately the median 
goal for this high rank sample. ) 

Since the areas of residence differed with respect to ethnic composition, 
the groups studied had differential contacts with other groups of varying 
ethnic backgrounds. Therefore, the ethnic preferences prevailing in the 
areas were of considerable interest. Analysis of the data in Oklahoma City 
is not complete. In San Antonio, an open-ended question asked “what kinds 
of people would you try to make friends with” if you moved to a new place 
where there were different kinds of people. The subjects were entirely free 
to write ‘‘anyone’’ or as many or few group names on the blank lines which 
followed. The proportions explicitly writing that they would not choose 
friends on the basis of ethnic group membership varied from 9.9 per cent in 
the high rank sample to 16 per cent in the low rank sample, although 
differences are not significant (p. > .05). 

The four matrices of Table III were constructed on the basis of these 
free choices. Relative frequencies for each rank (columns) were computed 
to a base of number of respondents, including those who stated they would 
not choose on the basis of group affiliation. Thus the general level of the 
scores is highest for the samples in which the highest proportion did make 
choices. (Arbitrary weights were assigned each rank, viz. 10 for first, 9 for 
second, 8 for third, etc. The relative frequency in each cell was multiplied 
by the appropriate weight. For each group, the resulting products were 
summed over all ranks, that sum multiplied by 100 being the choice score 
for that group. The maximum possible score is 1000. ) 

Table IV presents the weighted choice scores received by various groups 
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TABLE IV 
Choice Scores Received by Different Groups in San Antonio 





School Samples 
C. Low 
A. High Rank B 1. Middle B 2. Middle Rank 
Group Chosen “Anglo” “Anglo” “Latin” “Latin” 


“White,” “English-speaking” (combined) 889 893 762 581 
German and other North European 593 656 521 429 
Jewish 426 337 301 249 
Spanish-speaking 391 436 849 808 
Negro 331 356 331 411 
Japanese 319 326 303 309 








in each area. “White” and “English speaking” were combined since both 
were used to refer to “Anglos.” In-group preference is marked in all sam- 
ples, however the Anglo category also received high scores in the Spanish- 
speaking samples. 
When asked to list any people they would not want to make friends with, 
only 55 per cent responded. There were two suggestive findings, however: 
“Latins” were rejected more frequently than any other group by the two 


Anglo samples. 

“Gang boys,” a code for responses like “gangs,” ‘‘Pachuco,” “hoods,” 
were rejected by 15 per cent of the low rank, Latin sample and 13 per cent of 
the high rank Anglo sample, but were mentioned by only a few individuals 
in the entire middle rank sample. 

Since the group studied in the low rank area in San Antonio was regarded 
as a “gang” there, these findings indicate more complex cleavages in their 
intergroup relationships than those faced by groups in the middle and high 
rank areas. The member of the gang in the low rank area is scorned both by 
Anglos and by other Spanish-speaking youth in his own area. 

Such data as those illustrated in this paper are being used to generate rea- 
sonable hypotheses about variations in the importance of their groups to 
members in different areas and variations in the normative concerns of 
groups in a given area. For example, we expect the relative diversity in ac- 
tivities and norms among different groups in the same area to vary with the 
rate of transition, owing to mobility or acculturative processes. This possi- 
bility is already indicated by questionnaire results showing greater vari- 
ability and, at times, bimodalities in responses from youths in areas of rapid 
transition. 


The considerable data still to be analyzed from Oklahoma City largely 
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concern the attempt to extend the analysis of reference scales for evaluating 
occupations, ethnic groups and specific social behaviors. By analysis of linear 
scale ratings of a series of occupations or behaviors, for example, we hope to 
have more adequate baselines for assessing the goals expressed. To the ex- 
tent that dimensional analysis of significant features of the neighborhoods 
and of behavior in the small groups is possible, coordinated analysis of the 
different kinds of data required by the research plan becomes a reality. 





Bantam Books to Publish Philosophical Works 


In July, Bantam Books, a subsidiary of Grosset & Dunlap, took its first 
serious plunge into philosophical publishing. As part of a long term pro- 
gram, The Library of Basic Ideas, Bantam will publish a series of omnibus 
collections of unabridged works representative of all the great philosophers 
and schools of philosophy. 





The Political Attitudes of 
Oklahoma Newspaper Editors: 
The Prohibition Issue 
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| JULY, 1959 CONSTITUTIONAL PROHIBITION of the transportation, sale 
or use of alcoholic beverages in Oklahoma came to an end. After a hotly- 
contested campaign that lasted nearly a year, Oklahoma voters approved a 
constitutional amendment repealing prohibition in a special election held in 
April. The repeal of prohibition in that election by more than an 82,000 
vote margin brought an end both to a fifty-year tradition of state-wide pro- 


hibition by law and to the validity of Will Rogers’ classic prophecy that 
Oklahomans “‘will vote dry as long as they can stagger to the polls to vote.””* 

One of the important factors in the campaign in Oklahoma on the repeal 
question was the behavior of the editors of daily and weekly newspapers. 
Newspapers and newspapermen have always constituted a significant factor 
in Oklahoma politics.* As a part of a larger field of investigation of the re- 
peal campaign, we gathered data on the attitudes and editorial positions of 
editors through the technique of the mail questionnaire.* 


The Research Problem 


In pursuing the findings reported here, we sought answers for the fol- 
lowing questions: 

1) What position did Oklahoma newspapers take on the prohibition 

issue? 


1 For an analysis of the repeal campaign itself see Robert S. Walker and Samuel C. 
Patterson, “Oklahoma Goes Wet: The Politics of Prohibition Repeal,” submitted for pub- 
lication in the Eagleton Institute Case Studies in Practical Politics. 

2 For a brief discussion of the role of newspapers in Oklahoma's political history, see 
Grant Foreman, A History of Oklahoma (Norman: University of Oklahoma Press, 1942), 
pp. 346-348. 

8 The data for this report were made possible as a part of the support of the Eagleton 
Institute for the more inclusive study. These findings were a by-product of that study. 
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2) How did editors who favored repeal, who took no position, or who 

opposed repeal perceive the attitudes of their constituents? 

3) How did the position of editors on repeal compare with the actual 

vote in the counties in which their newspapers were published? 

4) What differences existed between the editorial positions of weekly 

and daily newspapers on the repeal issue? 

5) What differences existed between the editorial positions of news- 

papers with relatively small and relatively large circulations? 

6) How did newspaper editors account for the success of repeal in 1959? 

We have organized our findings in such a way as to attempt to answer each 
of these specific questions. Our interest in data on the editorial positions of 
newspapers led us to employ the mail questionnaire device, particularly 
since collections of all state newspapers are not readily available. 


The Sample 


There are 122 daily and weekly newspapers in Oklahoma with circula- 
tions of over 1,500. A short questionnaire was mailed to the editor of each 
newspaper, with two follow-ups to non-respondents. As Table I indicates, 
70 percent of the editors returned questionnaires, with a higher proportion 
of returns from daily editors than from weekly editors. Thus, the proportion 
of returns was higher than usual with the mail questionnaire device. While 


our data are subject to the limitations of this technique, they are at least very 
suggestive.‘ 


TABLE I 
Newspaper Editors Who Returned Questionnaires 





Type of Newspaper Questionnaires Sent Questionnaires Returned 


Dailies 47 (100%) 38 (81%) 
Weeklies (of over 1,500 circulation) 75 (100%) 47 (63%) 
Total 122 (100%) 85 (70%) * 








* In some cases the total N’s in tables which follow equal only 84 because one editor in the sample 
edits both a daily and a weekly. 


4 The best general discussion of the mail questionnaire technique is Mildred Parten, Sur- 
veys, Polls, and Samples: Practical Procedures (New York: Harper & Brothers, 1950), pp. 
383-402. Analysis of late returns and non-respondents for this survey was not meaningful 
because of the small numbers involved. However, no substantial differences appeared to 
exist between respondents and nonrespondents on the basis of geographical area, size of 
newspaper, or rural-urban residence. The high percentage of returns can be accounted for 
because 1) our respondents were professionals, 2) the subject was of interest to them, 3) 
the questionnaire was brief, and 4) nonrespondents were re-contacted twice. For a recent 
analysis of the mail questionnaire technique, see Marjorie N. Donald, “Implications of 
Nonresponse for the Interpretation of Mail Questionnaire Data,” Public Opinion Quarterly, 
24 (Spring, 1960), 99-114. 
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Findings 


Editors’ Stand on Repeal. A very high proportion of the editors of Okla- 
homa newspapers either favored repeal of prohibition in 1959, or they took 
no editorial position on the issue. Only 13 percent of the editors sampled 
opposed repeal. Forty-six percent favored repeal, and 41 percent took no 
position (see Table II). This fact in itself is significant enough in a state 


TABLE II 
Editorial Position of Oklahoma Newspapers on the Prohibition Issue 





Editors Number Percent 


Favored Repeal 39 46 
Took No Position 34 41 
Opposed Repeal 1i 13 

Total 84 100 








where prohibition of alcoholic beverages has been traditional. And it is not 
surprising to find a high proportion of Oklahoma editors taking no editorial 
position on the repeal issue, since the real sentiments of many Oklahoma 
communities were not known prior to April, 1959, and in every previous 
repeal election the state had gone ‘“dry”’ by large numbers. 


Editors and Their Perception of Readers. In terms of our general assump- 
tion that community newspaper editors tend to reflect their own perception 
of the attitudes of the community on issues, a relatively high relationship 
was found between the position Oklahoma editors took on the prohibition 
issue and their perception of the position taken by their clientele.’ As Table 
III indicates, 79 percent of those editors who favored repeal in their edi- 
torials also perceived their circulation area as favorable toward repeal, while 
99 percent of the editors who opposed repeal editorially also perceived their 
clientele as opposed to repeal. Editors who took no editorial position on the 
repeal question tended to see their own area as opposed to repeal. This 
finding may result, in part at least, from the likelihood that pro-repeal edi- 
tors in “dry”’ counties moderated their editorial statements on prohibition 


5 See Morris Janowitz, The Community Press in an Urban Setting (Glencoe, Illinois: 
The Free Press, 1952), pp. 87-89. 

It has been suggested before that “an editor’s decisions are governed by the caliber of his 
readers.” See Gordon W. Allport and Janet M. Faden, “The Psychology of Newspapers: 
Five Tentative Laws,” Public Opinion Quarterly, 4 (December, 1940), 698. A study of a 
sample of 24 weekly newspapers revealed a “direct and intimate relationship between the 
weekly editor via the newspaper with the local community.” See Wilbur Schramm and 
Merritt Ludwig, “The Weekly Newspaper and Its Readers,” Journalism Quarterly, 28 
(Summer, 1951), 301-314. 
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TABLE III 
Relationship Between Perception of Circulation Area Position on Repeal and 
Editorial Position 





Percentage of Editors Who 
Favored Took No Opposed 
Perception of Repeal Position Repeal Total 
Area Position (N = 39) (N = 34) (MN = 11) (N = 84) 


Favorable toward Repeal 79 29 50 
Opposed to Repeal 21 71 50 
Total 100 100 100 100 








repeal so as not to contradict what they saw as the community consensus on 
the issue.* Voluntary comments on some questionnaires suggest such a 
possibility. 

Similar findings develop from a comparison of the position of Oklahoma 
editors on repeal and the actual vote by counties in the 1959 referendum 
election, as is shown in Table IV. The data presented in this table varies 
somewhat from that in Table III, probably because 1) of the possibility of 
differences between the position on repeal taken by the editors’ readers and 


TABLE IV 
Relationship Between Actual County Vote and Editorial Position 





Percentage of Editors Who 
Favored Took No Opposed 
Repeal Position Repeal Total 
Actual County Vote (N = 39) (N = 34) (N = 11) (N = 84) 


For Repeal 64 26 18 43 
Against Repeal 46 74 82 57 
Total 100 100 100 100 








the actual vote of the county in which his newspaper is published, and 2) of 
perceptual errors or tendencies toward perceptual consonance. These find- 
ings do indicate, however, the impact of the political “climate” on an im- 
portant issue on the position taken by newspaper editors. The assumptions 
made about the relation between the position of editors and their perception 
of the position taken by their readers tend to be supported by the findings 
presented in both Tables III and IV. 


® One editor of a small daily in a “dry” county took no editorial position on repeal, but 
said “we made an effort to show that the trend of —ville thinking was toward the wets. . . . 
However, the rural population and that of small cities was definitely dry—one precinct 
voted 100% dry, which is quite a rarity. I'm not saying we ‘slanted’ news stories, but we 
certainly gave attention to the seeming ‘wet’ trend.” 
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An analysis of the relationship between intensity of editorial support for 
repeal and the actual position of the community on the repeal issue as meas- 
ured by the 1959 referendum vote further supports the findings in Table III. 
In two-thirds of the counties that voted “wet” editors “strongly favored” 
repeal, as indicated in Table V. On the other hand, in those counties where 
repeal failed, very nearly half the editors only ‘‘moderately favored”’ repeal. 
These findings are particularly interesting, not only because they tend to 
suggest that editorials are geared in the direction of the sentiments of the 
community, but also because they tend to add support to other findings about 
editorial behavior on political issues which indicate that when an editor con- 
tradicts the sentiments of his readers he will do so more moderately than if 
his readers supported his editorial position.” A similar analysis for editors 
who “opposed” repeal is not meaningful from the data available because 
the numbers involved are too small. 


TABLE V 


Relationship Between Intensity of Attitude and Actual County Vote Among 
Editors Who Favored Repeal 





Actual County Vote 
% For Repeal % Against Repeal 
Intensity of Attitude (N = 24) (N = 15) 





Strongly Favored Repeal 67 53 
Moderately Favored Repeal 33 47 
Total 100 100 





Dailies and Weeklies. Somewhat over half of those editors who favored 
repeal edited daily newspapers, while a substantial proportion of those edi- 
tors who took no position or opposed repeal edited weekly newspapers, as 
Table VI indicates. Thus, there is some tendency for daily newspaper editors 
to have favored repeal, whereas those who took no position tended to be 
weekly editors, and those who opposed repeal had an even greater tendency 
to edit weeklies. This occurs, for the most part, because of the fact that daily 
newspapers tend to be published in metropolitan areas, while most of the 
weekly newspapers are published in counties that are predominantly small- 
town and rural. The largest margins against repeal in the 1959 election 
came from the rural counties in the state. 

More than 60 percent of the daily newspapers in Oklahoma that took a 
position either for or against repeal were those with the largest circulations 
(5,000 or more). Of those editors of dailies who took no position on repeal, 


7 See Allport and Faden, Joc. cit. 
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TABLE VI 
Relationship Between Type of Newspaper and Editorial Position 





Percentage of Editors Who 
Favored Took No Opposed 
Repeal Position Repeal Total 
Type of Newspaper (N = 39) (N = 35) (N = 11) (N = 85) 


Daily 54 40 27 45 
Weekly 46 60 73 55 
Total 100 100 100 100 








over 70 percent edited newspapers with a relatively small circulation (less 
than 5,000). The same general pattern holds true for weekly newspaper edi- 
tors (see Table VII). The larger daily and weekly newspapers tend to take 
firm positions on the repeal question, while most of those editors who took 
no position editorially were those of the smaller dailies and weeklies. This 
finding is consistent with, and lends support to, the assumptions made about 
the role of the community newspaper with respect to a controversial issue 


TABLE VII 
Relationship Between Extent of Newspaper Circulation and Editorial Position on 
Repeal 





Percentage of Editors Who 
Favored Took No Opposed 
Repeal Position Repeal Total 
Newspaper Circulation (N = 39) (N = 35) (N = 11) (N = 85) 


Dailies (N = 21) (N = 14) (N = 3) (N = 38) 
Small (less than 5000) 38 71 33 50 
Large (5000 or more) 62 29 67 50 

Total 100 100 100 100 

Weeklies (N = 18) (N = 21) (N = 8) (N = 47) 
Small (less than 2000) 44 62 51 
Large (2000 or more) 56 38 49 

Total 100 100 100 








like prohibition repeal. One assumes that relatively small-circulation news- 
papers are more likely to have readers characterized by a higher degree of 
consensus. The small newspaper in Oklahoma is one that serves the small 
community, and in the small community the newspaper editor is, presuma- 
bly, more likely to avoid controversy by noncommittal editorial positions on 
highly controversial issues. The large dailies (the largest being the Tulsa 
World, the Tulsa Tribune, the Daily Oklahoman, and the Oklahoma City 
Times) are likely to be more “courageous” in their editorial position. For 
example, E. K. Gaylord, the venerable editor of the state’s largest dailies in 
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Oklahoma City, vigorously opposed repeal in front-page editorials through- 
out the repeal campaign even though Oklahoma County sentiment was “‘wet”’ 
by a very large proportion. 

Editors’ Views of Why Repeal Succeeded. A relevant facet of the role of 
editorials with reference to a political issue like prohibition repeal is the edi- 
tor’s interpretation of the outcome of the controversy. Accordingly, we asked 
editors in our sample to explain why they thought prohibition repeal suc- 
ceeded in 1959 when it had failed in 1949. The results of this inquiry are 
supplied in Table VIII. It both demonstrates the differential attitudes of edi- 
tors on the prohibition issue and tends to indicate the content of editorials 
written on this issue. 


TABLE VIII 
Oklahoma Newspaper Editors’ Explanation of Why Prohibition Repeal Succeeded 
in 1959 





Percentage of Editors Who 
Favored Took No Opposed 
Repeal Position Repeal Total 
Why Repeal Succeeded (N = 66) (N = 50) (N=16) (N=132)* 


Hypocrisy of Prohibition Laws 43 19 34 
Increased Tax Revenue 24 12 17 
Support of Governor 15 25 18 
Urbanization (Declining Morals) 9 6 14 
Wets Better Organized 0 19 3 
Other, Don’t Know, No Answer 9 19 14 

Total 100 100 100 








* Total N’s for this table equal more than the total number of respondents (N85) because respon- 
dents advanced more than one reason for the success of repeal. 


The two most significant explanations of the success of repeal among edi- 
tors who favored repeal were that prohibition in Oklahoma was hypocritical 
and that repeal would make it possible for the state to realize greater tax 
revenues.* The editor of the Woods County Enterprize and Waynoka News 
typifies this position. He said, 


We took a moderate stand in favor of repeal by pointing out the failure of pro- 
hibition in the United States, and in Oklahoma and Mississippi. Our stand was more 
to let the people vote and express themselves and that the continued laughable policy 
of voting dry and drinking wet hurt the state in the eyes of the nation. We also 


8 Other research reveals that attitudes such as those that follow tend to represent the 
stereotypic attitudes of “wets” toward “drys.” See Norman Jackman and Muzafer Sherif, 
“Group Processes and Communication on the Prohibition Issue,” Sociology and Social Re- 
search, 43 (March—April, 1959), 265-271. Related research is reported in Carl I. Hovland, 
O. J. Harvey, and Muzafer Sherif, “Assimilation and Contrast Effects in Reaction to Com- 
munication and Attitude Change,” Journal of Abnormal and Social Psychology, 55 (Sep- 
tember, 1955), 244-252. 
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pointed out the loss of revenue from purchases from bootleggers and from out of 
State. 


Those editors who took no position on repeal most frequently stressed 
the hypocrisy of the prohibition laws, the support (at least tacit) of Gover- 
nor Edmondson for repeal and the enforcement drive of his special agent, 
Joe Cannon, and the values rural inhabitants often associated with urbaniza- 
tion. The editor of the Blackwell Daily Journal-Tribune, for instance, took 
the position that “‘on-the-fence voters were influenced by the hard campaign 
waged by a new governor who was firmly for repeal.”” The editor of the El 
Reno American indicated that “the dry tactics of Joe Cannon made a lot of 
drinking-drys check their liquor supply.” One editor suggested there had 
been a conspiracy to repeal prohibition and sounded forebodings for the 
future: 


It is felt the administration’s “crackdown” policy was handled in such a way, and 
timed purposely, to create ill-will among state residents. Cannon’s raiders did much 
to insure passage of the bill, and this, it seems, was a planned thing. . . . Governor 
Edmondson entered the race for the primary purpose of bringing the repeal vote to 
the people. . . . he had strong financial support, possibly personal gain, if able to 
gain approval. . . . People of the state were led down the primrose path by this ad- 
ministration and are already beginning to regret it. 


The anti-urban explanation of the success of repeal is best reflected in the 
position taken by an editor from a rural western Oklahoma county: 


. . . Statewide, repeal carried because of our declining morals. . . . Our metropolitan 
newspapers are much to blame for repeal. Are they giving the people what they want, 
or are they leading the people when they play up stories like Ingrid Bergman, Jack 
Paar’s profanity on TV, Errol Flynn’s 17-year old sweetheart, etc.? 


Those editors who opposed repeal tended to stress the Governor's support 
for repeal and the enforcement campaign more than any other factor. Fewer 
referred to the hypocrisy of the prohibition policy, and more related repeal to 
the superior political organization of “wet” forces. 


Summary and Conclusions 


The following statements summarize the findings from this research: 

1) A very large proportion (87%) of the newspaper editors in Okla- 
homa either favored repeal or took no clear position on the issue. Only a 
small percentage (13% ) actually opposed repeal editorially. 

2) Editorial position on repeal tended to be significantly related to the 
editors’ perception of area position. Editors who favored repeal tended to 
see their constituents as favorable. Editors who opposed repeal, or who took 
no position, tended to perceive their readers as opposed. The same relation- 
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ships held true when the actual vote of the counties in which the newspapers 
were published was substituted for editors’ perception of area position. Fur- 
thermore, editors who strongly favored repeal in their editorials tended to 
come from counties that voted “wet,” while those who only moderately 
favored repeal tended to come from “‘dry’”’ counties. 

3) More than half (54%) of those editors who favored repeal edited 
daily newspapers, while nearly two-thirds (60% ) of those who took no po- 
sition in their editorials edited weekly newspapers and nearly three-fourths 
(73%) of those editors who opposed repeal edited weeklies. 

4) Editors who took a clear position either for or against repeal tended 
to edit the relatively larger dailies and weeklies. Those who took no position 
tended to edit small dailies and weeklies. 

5) Editors who favored repeal explained its success at the polls princi- 
pally in terms of their belief that voters saw that the prohibition laws were 
hypocritical, and desired potential increases in tax revenues. Editors who 
took no position placed more emphasis on the role of the governor in the re- 
peal campaign and upon changes in popular moral attitudes related to urban- 
ization. A larger proportion of those editors who opposed repeal stressed 
the superior organization and finances of the “wets” than other editors. 

The data presented here are suggestive of the role of the press in political 
controversy in general, especially in areas typified by the small-town daily or 


weekly rather than by the large urban daily. The findings add evidence to the 
assumption that the editor, especially the community editor, tends to pursue 
an editorial policy consonant with his perception of the attitude structure of 
the community on issues. 





Grants Made for Study in Lingistics 


American Council of Learned Societies Summer Study grants in linguis- 
tics for work at The University of Texas’ Institute of the Linguistic Society 
of America were won in a national competition by 27 scholars. Other grants 
in the program were made for study at the Universities of Michigan, Okla- 
homa and Washington. 





A Research Note: 
A Test for Halo Effect in Ranked Data 
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"Tus USE OF VARIOUS KINDS OF RATING SCALES is widespread in several of 
the social sciences, perhaps notably sociology and psychology, and much 
labor is expended upon their construction for various purposes and upon es- 
timates of their validity and reliability. A recurring problem in the latter ef- 
fort is the attempt to estimate and cope with the halo effect. Halo effect was 
first noticed by Wells in 1907 when he discovered judges tending to rate 
subjects on several traits in terms of a general impression of goodness or bad- 
ness with the consequent introduction of a spuriously high correlation into 
their ratings.t The psychologist Thorndike coined the term “halo effect’’ for 
this tendency in 1920 and its ubiquity and control have continued to interest 
and haunt investigators ever since. The name “halo effect” is often used 
rather loosely today to include the so-called “logical error’ (the tendency for 
judges to have conceptions about what traits “ought’’ to be associated with 
others and to rate accordingly) and the “leniency effect” (the tendency to 
rate self and associates high in favorable traits and low in unfavorable ones) 
as well as the tendency among judges in opinion polling to wish to be on the 
winning or more socially acceptable side or to make ratings designed to 
evoke approval from the interviewer. Guilford’s description of halo effect 
and its consequences is probably definitive for the more restricted use of the 
term and is given here: 


A consistent error to which every judge falls victim is the halo effect . . . One result 
of the halo effect is to force the rating of any trait in the general direction of the 
general impression of the individuals rated and to that extent to make the ratings of 
some traits less valid. Another result is to produce a spurious amount of positive 
correlation between the traits that are rated. Because of this fact, ratings in which the 
halo effect has not in some way been cancelled out or held constant should never be 
used in the attempt to find the intercorrelation of traits . . .? 


1F. L. Wells, “A Statistical Study of Literary Merits,” Archives of Psychology, 16:7, 
1907, quoted in Gardner Lindsey, (ed.) Handbook of Social Psychology, Vol. Il, p. 641, 
(Cambridge, Mass.: Addison-Wesley Publishing Co., 1954). 

2 J. P. Guilford, Psychometric Methods, (New York: McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc., 
1936), pp. 274-275. 
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When devising rating scales it is, of course, possible to build into them 
guards against halo effect and most handbooks on scaling contain sugges- 
tions for doing so. The sociologist often uses data scaled from devices con- 
structed by others, however, in which such guards may not have been in- 
cluded or cannot be discerned. In this situation some estimate of the presence 
and probable effect of halo is necessary for establishing the reliability of the 
data. It is the purpose of this paper to suggest a model adaptable to such use. 

Table I (below) is a schematic showing the results of chi square test of 
the associations between leadership and efficiency ratings of 258 U.S. Air 
Force officers from a combat air division. Ratings were drawn by asking the 
subjects to rank order the ten officers in their squadrons exhibiting the high- 
est qualities of leadership and the ten exhibiting the highest qualities of ef- 
ficiency. Self-ratings were permitted.* The table shows ratings associated 
with each other at the 5% level of significance or higher. Each cell repre- 
sents the result of a two-by-two chi square analysis comparing mean ratings 
from the groups indicated. Directions were assigned by inspection. 


TABLE I 
Significant Association Between Leadership and Efficiency Ratings 





Leadership 
Ratings Efficiency Ratings from 
from self superiors equals inferiors | squadron superordinates 


self + 
superiors + 
equals 

inferiors 

squadron 
superordinates 








* Not computed. 


It is apparent that there is considerable agreement among raters and that 
leadership and efficiency ratings are highly correlated in the opinion of 
raters. Indeed the agreement between the two orders is so high that in the 
original report of this sesearch the term “unidimensionality” was used to 
describe the ratings. But the study of the ratings was undertaken ex post 
facto and so there was no way to determine whether the results obtained 
were the consequence of a genuine unidimensionality or synonymity in be- 
havior perceived by judges or were the result of halo effect. These data, then, 
provide a good illustration of the kind of problem to which a test for the 
presence of halo effect might be applied. 


3 Data from University of Minnesota Air Site Orientation Project, Department of Soci- 
ology, University of Minnesota, 1952-1954. Under the direction of Professor The)dore 
Caplow. 
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Guilford’s definition notes that halo effect consists in rating on a general 
impression of an individual rather than on a specific trait. This implies that 
if more than one rating of a subject is to be given, all ratings from any indi- 
vidual may be in the same direction and of similar magnitudes if the halo 
is operating. Since this is what has been found, we will have to devise a test 
which will distinguish the results of halo from any true unidimensionality of 
rating present. On the assumption that halo effect had operated in the ratings 
made by each respondent, the questionnaires from each were re-examined 
and, since these responses were rank orderings, the following rules were es- 
tablished for judging the presence of halo effect: 

It will be inferred that halo effect may be operating in an individual’s 
ratings only if: 

1. The same ten individuals who are listed by each respondent as exhibit- 

ing high qualities of leadership are also listed as exhibiting high qualities 

of efficiency. This is the NO SUBSTITUTIONS rule; 
and that 

2. Of those ten individuals listed in the rank ordering on both character- 

istics, no individual on one list shall be placed in a rank-ordered position 

on the second list which differs from his position on the first by more than 
one rank. This is the NO NON-AD JACENT SWITCHES rule; 
and that 

3. Of those ten individuals listed in the rank orderings on both character- 

istics, and not occupying positions on either list that differ from positions 

occupied on the other by more than one place, not more than two indi- 
viduals on either list shall have had their rank-ordered positions on the 
other changed by more than one place. This is the NOT MORE THAN TWO 

ADJACENT SWITCHES rule. 

The rationale for the institution of these criteria for the halo effect is as 
follows: NO SUBSTITUTION—if an individual’s name is entered on one list 
but is withdrawn from the other and another’s name substituted for it, this 
plainly implies a deliberate, conscious discrimination on the part of the rater, 
which is quite contrary to what his behavior would be were he making his 
ratings under the influence of halo effect. Neither could substitution of 
names be a “sample error’ on the part of the rater. NO NON-ADJACENT 
SWITCHES—a rank ordering is by definition an ordering of differences. If the 
position of a name on one list is changed by more than one rank-ordered po- 
sition on the other list, this again implies deliberate and conscious dis- 
crimination on the part of the rater and his perception of difference, not 
similarity as the halo effect implies. NOT MORE THAN TWO ADJACENT 
SWITCHES—since the items from which the ratings were taken were rank 
orderings, a change of one rank-ordered position in either direction from 
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one list to the other with regard to any given name might well be a sample 
error on the part of the rater. If an ‘‘adjacent switch” of this nature has been 
made twice, (for two individuals being rated), it is less likely to be an error, 
but could reasonably be. If three of these changes have been made, however, 
this involves changes in position for at least six of the ten individuals on the 
list and would again seem to imply deliberate, conscious discrimination on 
the part of the rater.‘ 

Having set down these criteria for the possible presence of halo effect, 
( “possible” because, being ex post facto, the examination could not prove its 
operation), the data were examined to determine what proportion of re- 
spondents’ ratings met them. Of the two hundred and fifty-eight individuals 
who completed ratings, fifty-one were found whose responses met the cri- 
teria, (19.8% ). When these individuals were classified as to rank and time 
in unit, the distribution shown below resulted. The concentration of cases in 


TABLE II 





Time in Unit 
Five Months Six Months 
Rank or Less and Over 


Major and Above 3 5 8 
Captain and Below 10 33 43 


Total 13 38 51 











the “d”’ cell of the two-by-two table was so striking that explanation seemed 
demanded. Accordingly the ad hoc hypothesis was formulated that the 
grouping of cases among company grade officers was explained by the fact 
that officers of these grades have little necessity for distinguishing each other 
on these variables, (thus promoting the possibility of halo), and that the 
concentration among men who had been with their units for over six months 
was explained by the hypothesis that halos of either positive or negative 
nature would require some time to form and commence operation. 

The test for these hypotheses was to make a distribution similar to this for 
those cases which had not met the conditions stipulated for the definition of 
possible halo. In order to select cases diametrically unlike those where halo 
could have operated, only those were included where one or more names on 
one list had been substituted for an equal number on the second list, or when 
the same individuals had been included on both, where one or more names 
on one list had been shifted by three or more positions on the other. When 


* I am indebted to Roy G. Francis of the University of Minnesota for assistance in formu- 
lating the logic of these arguments. 
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cases meeting these criteria had been selected and tabulated, the following 
distribution was observed: 


TABLE III 


Time in Unit 
Five Months Six Months 
Rank or Less and Over Total 


Major and Above 8 23 31 
Captain and Below 33 103 136 


Total 41 126 167 














Percentage comparison of this distribution of cases, (where no halo was 
possible), with that for cases with possible halo is shown in Table IV below. 
The two distributions are virtually identical. On the basis of this finding the 
tentative hypotheses formed to explain the former distribution were re- 
jected, and with them the possibility that halo effect might account for the 
findings. 


TABLE IV 
Comparison of Characteristics of Individuals with Regard to Possibility of Halo 
Effect in Ratings—in per cent 





Possible Halo No Halo Possible 
(Time in Unit) (Time in Unit) 
Five Months Six Months Five Months Six Months 
Rank or Less and Over or Less and Over 


Major and Above 6% 10% 5% 14% 
Captain and Below 20% 64% 20% 61% 


N= 51 167 











Summary 

This paper has suggested a model for the logical analysis of ranked data in 
order to establish the presence of halo effect as a significant element in appar- 
ent correlations. There are three steps in the analysis: (1) the rigorous 
elimination from consideration of cases where deliberate discriminations 
have clearly been made; (2) the formation of hypotheses to explain the 
characteristics of residual cases in terms of halo effect; and, (3) a comparison 
of the characteristics of the residual cases, where an apparent lack of dis- 
crimination might indicate the presence of halo effect, with the characteris- 
tics of the cases eliminated. If this comparison shows eliminated and residual 
cases to have the same characteristics the hypotheses explaining those char- 
acteristics as the consequence of halo effect in the residuals must be discarded 
since they could not also explain them in the eliminated cases where halo 
could not have operated. If eliminated and residual cases are found by com- 
parison to have different characteristics, however, it must be concluded that 
the halo effect could have affected the ratings of judges for the residuals. 





The United States of Europe: 
A Document 
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‘in FRENCH GOVERNMENT OF NATIONAL DEFENSE which assumed power on 
September 4, 1870 was faced with a chaotic situation. Northern France was over- 
run with German armies, the French army was demoralized or shut up in its 
fortresses, and it was apparent that Paris would soon be invested. 

The foreign minister in this government was Jules Favre, a man of unques- 
tioned patriotism but with few qualifications for his difficult office. On September 
6 he proclaimed in a circular that France was willing to “treat’’ with Prussia for 
terms of peace but that she was absolutely determined to give up neither fortresses 
nor territory to the Germans. It was a position which, for all its popularity with 
the Parisian populace, had little actual relevance to the respective positions of the 
French and Germans on the field of battle. 

An interesting commentary on these well known events is provided by a docu- 
ment found in the archives of the French foreign ministry. It is a note, dated 
September 7, 1870, and headed simply ‘‘Note for the Minister.” Although the 
document is unsigned, it is apparent that it was seen by more than one person, 
since there are certain marginal notations in a hand other than that of the writer. 
There is no evidence that Favre ever saw the document. Even if he had it seems 
unlikely that he could have made its startling proposal palatable to the French 
population so aroused by the recent events, or to Bismarck just at the moment 
when Germany seemed to have victory within her grasp. 

The note speaks for itself, and it provides an interesting footnote to a dramatic 
moment of history as well as material for speculation in the light of relations 
between France and Germany since 1870. 

The following is the entire text of the note.? 

“The present war proves with dismal clarity that two great modern na- 
tions, when they rise up in arms against each other, instead of scattering good 


1 The paper was turned up in the course of research done in the French archives during 
1955—1956 on a grant from the University of Pennsylvania. Subsequent research has failed 
to produce any evidence as to its author. 

2 France, Archives du ministere des affaires etrangéres, Paris MSS: Memoires et docu- 
ments (Allemagne), Vol. 172, fols. 83-92. 
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by a fruitful action, unchain evil upon the earth: the blood that they pour 
out is sterile and their efforts end only in frightful destructions which roll 
back the civilization of several centuries. 

“This war demonstrates, moreover, that, population and courage being 
equal, the victory will turn to that one of the two nations which is more 
strongly organized. But, while the powerful organization of Prussia is re- 
vealed in all its vigor, France, weakened by the disorder and the routine of 
its administration, divided, torn for more than a century by desperate party 
battles, a prey to distrust, to hard-feelings, to animosities both civil and 
social, will doubtless have a difficult time reconstituting itself as quickly and 
powerfully under its new Government in the face of an enemy who is at the 
gates of Paris, to be able to fight with a serious chance of success. On the 
other hand, this immense carnage, these pitiless devastations, unworthy of 
the age in which we live, are deeply repugnant to the temperament of the 
French people and to their most generous aspirations. We like to believe 
that the German people see this spectacle with no less horror. Let us march, 
then, towards them with an olive branch in our hand and let us invite them 
in brotherly fashion to an understanding which can not fail to be accom- 
plished if on both sides we can raise ourselves above the savage passions of 
the moment. 

“What does Germany want? What does France want? Both claim guaran- 
tees of their reciprocal security and they have tried to search for it in terri- 
torial arrangements. Why not invite them rather to a mutual assurance, to a 
close alliance with each other? The old system of border rectifications, im- 
plying bloody humiliations, gives rise to time-honored resentments and 
transforms into destructive hatreds a useful rivalry. Let us renounce all part 
of this antiquated policy. We have thrown overboard Napoleon with Riche- 
lieu; we repudiate the forms and the principles which, for several centuries 
have been the power and the glory of this country. We cannot keep from the 
past that which is too limited and powerless for our day. France finds herself 
in no position to regain the natural limits of her territory, nor to make pre- 
vail her national particularism with its old traditions; let her abdicate a de- 
feated form and make appeal for her own good to a higher, more general, 
more human principle. Home of great initiatives and of philanthropic de- 
votions, it is worthy of her to prepare the way for the advent of a new era by 
a prominent sacrifice, which will spare her much more real sacrifices by the 
inexorable law of war. It is in proclaiming, it is in realizing with Germany 
the brotherhood of peoples that France will save herself from dismember- 
ment and from ruin, and that she will assure better than a material triumph 
her moral revenge. 

“To put these ideas into practice, one should proceed in the following 
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manner. France should propose to Prussia and to the different states of Ger- 
many to conclude with her, under the name the United States of Central 
Europe an offensive and defensive alliance, based on the integrity of the re- 
spective territories and on a commercial and military union. *{ The Presi- 
dency of this Union should be tendered to Prussia; it is a right that she has 
conquered on the field of battle and that we can cede to her without being 
false to ourselves, for the heroic courage of our soldiers has maintained in- 
tact the honor of the French name. A permanent federal assembly, whose 
seat would be fixed in one of the Rhenish cities like Aix-la-Chapelle, Co- 
logne, Strasbourg or Frankfort, would be composed of deputies of all the 
states of the union, elected by universal suffrage in the proportion of one 
deputy for every million inhabitants. This assembly would have the duty of 
instituting and of controlling a Chancellery or responsible Ministry into the 
hands of which would be placed the direction of the customs and military 
administration as well as the diplomatic representation of the confederation. 
The organization of these services—land and sea forces, customs, and for- 
eign affairs—which alone would be centralized, would take place in accord- 
ance with laws voted as well as the shared budget by the federal assembly. 
But} each of the Federated states would keep, however, its national inde- 
pendence and its individual autonomy. In France, a constituent assembly 
convoked without delay would regulate with complete liberty of action, the 
definite constitution of the Government. A high degree of decentralization, 
to which the German genius lends itself so well, would be applied on both 
sides of the Rhine to all affairs of local administration. 

‘Thus would be reconstituted, under a form answering the legitimate as- 
pirations of contemporary humanity, the old Empire of Charlemagne. Two 
peoples equally respectable, whose political origins stem from the same 
source but who, for years, have lived separated, would remould themselves 
today in a pattern worthy of their mutual grandeur, of their common memo- 
ries and of their future destinies. A war between Germany and France is not 
only a disaster for the ruins which it causes, but it divides, by a fatal mis- 
understanding, two essential currents of the human spirit. In the history of 
our modern world, France produces liberal ferments, great conceptions of 
the future, powerful and fertile generalizations: Germany brings the consci- 
entious care of detail, thrift, order, moral dignity. The principles that each 
represents complement each other reciprocally and can be neither opposed 


8 The brackets are mine. In the original document, this section between brackets has been 
crossed through and the following marginal notation, in a different hand, substituted: 


The conduct of the common affairs of this Union (land and sea forces, customs, perhaps also diplomatic 
representation) would be confided to one or to several federal delegations the seat of which would be 
established in a Rhenish city, and the organization of which would be determined by an arrangement 

een the parties. One would be able to give more force to this organization in bringing to bear in it 
the principle of universal suffrage, but in any case, the specified services would alone be centralized. 
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nor separated without a great injury for all humanity. To the eyes of anyone 
who has studied the annals of the two nations, it is evident that they are 
made to understand each other and to unite, not to perpetuate fratricidal 
wars. 

“To consider things from the purely political point of view, the proposed 
combination would have positive advantages for the interested parties. 
France, if she should lose her eastern provinces, or even if she were to re- 
main, vanquished, within her 1815 boundaries alongside a great unified Ger- 
many, would be fatally reduced to a subordinate role. This result would be 
accelerated by the disorder which would be brought about in our public fi- 
nances and in private fortunes by the enormous war contributions which it is 
a question of imposing on us; for, industry being paralysed, commerce de- 
stroyed, lacking capital and credit, the working classes deprived of their 
work and of their means of subsistance, the social problems which already 
press upon us would rise up inevitably, and our national impoverishment 
putting us in the impossibility of resolving them in a satisfactory manner, 
we would be for many years the victims of the most frightful sufferings. One 
can reckon that if Germany were to remain our rival, she would rejoice in a 
state of political and social disorganization provoked by the abuse that she 
would have made from victory, and which would enable her to gain on us 
a definite advance in assuring her absolute preponderance in Europe. These 
terrible dangers which we have no hopes of turning aside if we persist in 
the old policy, would be averted for France by the adoption of the system of 
close union with Germany. 

“Prussia, on her side, would have powerful reasons for lending herself to 
this plan. Her security would no longer be compromised by our strategic posi- 
tions and our fortified places since she would share their possession with us, 
while we would have the same reasons for no longer fearing the menace, 
permanent until to-day, of the formidable mass of Prussian fortresses erected 
on our Northeast frontiers. The fusion of our armies and of our navies, spar- 
ing us a painful negotiation over the abandonment of our vessels, would not 
only put an end to all preoccupation with ultimate war between the two na- 
tions, but would assure, in the most profitable and the most glorious man- 
ner for the one as for the other, the definitive peace of Europe. Indeed, their 
_ defensive power would defy all attack and no one, moreover, would wish to 
trouble their union. Russia, sufficiently disinterested by the inevitable di- 
vision of Austria and Turkey, drawing to her by an irresistible gravitation 
the populations of Slavic origin while those of Germanic origin would come 
to rejoin the western group, would have reason to look with favor on a policy 
which would permit her to achieve the realization of her own projects and 
- which would have in itself nothing disquieting for her. England alone would 
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have a complaint, because England, definitely excluded from the continent, 
would see herself thenceforth reduced to the role which the natural order of 
things marks out for her, that of an insular Holland. But France and Prussia, 
strongly united, would scarcely have to pause over these powerless regrets. 

“To resumé that which precedes, France, whose honor is saved thanks to 
the bravery shown by her soldiers on twenty battlefields against forces always 
superior in number, France has to-day the choice between two systems: to 
take refuge under the mediation of the neutral Powers or to come to terms 
directly with Count Bismarck. 

“Of the three governments which could be seriously considered as media- 
tors, the first, Russia, leans more toward the side of Prussia than to ours for 
reasons evident enough; the second, Austria, is more favorable to us, but it is 
in dissolution and each movement will hasten its undoing; the third, finally, 
England, will desire that we be not crushed, for it is important to her that 
the continent be divided between two principal Powers whose rivalry assures 
the success of her intrigues. But England, satisfied to keep us on our feet in- 
differently and to keep Prussia in check by means of us, will be pleased at all 
the humiliations which will be inflicted on us. The ruin of our navy at the 
expense of that of Germany can only have her approval, for Germany, hav- 
ing no colonies and not communicating directly with the high seas, will al- 
ways be a less formidable maritime power for her than we who have coasts 
on both the Atlantic and on the Mediterranean and who possess colonies. 

“The direct agreement with Prussia can help us to escape that mediation as 
humiliating as it is egotistic. Germany desires still less that we allow the in- 
tervention of third Powers; she will deal more willingly with us as people 
to people than in a congress where she will always finish, since she is the 
strongest, by having her will prevail as in 1866, but where she will find in the 
nominal support which we would be lent, in the burning compassion of 
which we would be the object, a thousand causes of disagreement and of 
slights. 

“The proposed union with Germany could be concluded under some other 
form than that which has been sketched above. Provided that it be truly in- 
timate and fraternal and that it end by welding together the two nations in 
one compact Power, presenting a common front to all other peoples, the es- 
sential end would be attained. It should be observed only that the new ties 
between our neighbors and ourselves should be tight lest Prussia feel the 
necessity of taking securities against us and demand of us pledges of our fi- 
delity, the more in consequence, our dignity would be maintained. What 
would be necessary, in a word, would be that the cause of the two peoples 
become from this time on common in all things. 

“There is one last consideration on which it is impossible to remain silent. 
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Can democratic France join hands with royalist and feudal Prussia? To 
answer that question it is necessary to be animated with a profound confi- 
dence in the genius of France, in the force of expansion of her ideas. We 
carry within ourselves a leaven of dissolution energetic enough to shatter 
before too long a time, the obsolete forms which to-day the German nation 
respects and upholds because it finds in them an arm ready to reward the 
road to its national aspirations. But when the abatement and the calm come, 
when conciliation and union shall come between two peoples who have much 
to lend each other, the liberal and revolutionary spirit of France, fortified 
by the traditions of our history which, in the words of Proudhon, represents, 
in the human movement, the Law of Amalgamation (‘‘la loi d’amalgame’’ ) , 
this irresistible spirit will be able to take its place in the agglomeration of the 
races of central Europe.” 





Soviet Views on American Social Thought 


In a special issue of the Soviet Review for August 1961, Y. A. Zamoshkin 
presents a Soviet view of the impact of bureaucratic organization on Ameri- 
can life in his article, “Bureaucracy and the Individual.” While relying 
heavily on the work of such scholars as C. Wright Mills, David Riesman and 
Erich Fromm, the author is also critical of some of the American sociological 
literature on the subject as would be expected. 
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EuGENE C. LEE: The Politics of Non- 
partisanship: A Study in California 
City Elections. Berkeley and Los 
Angeles, University of California 
Press, 1960. 232 pages. $4.75. 


The nonpartisan election which is 
used in more than 60 per cent of the 
cities in the United States is given a 
book length study by Professor Lee in 
the first intensive study of this length 
made on this type of elections. With the 
increasing emphasis on decision making 
and the behavioral sciences and a new 
surge of interest in urban government, 
one could anticipate a new interest in 
reaching local politics. Lee selected six 
representative California cities for in- 
tensive investigation of the nonpartisan 
election and sent questionnaires to com- 
munity leaders in the other cities of the 
state. 

The findings are varied and many, 
but on the whole they are in line with 
assumptions already widely held. Some 
of the findings concerning the nonpar- 
tisan city elections include: councilmen 
generally chosen are 45 to 50 years of 
age, male, professional or managerial, 
residenced in the better part of town, 
Protestant, civic club inclined, etc; Re- 
publicans are more likely to be chosen 
even in Democratic cities; many are 
elected by a very small plurality; news- 
papers, merchants, service clubs, etc. are 
important influences in elections, with 


“Main Street” as most influential; po- 
litical party activity tends to increase 
with the size of city but generally re- 
mains unobtrusive; the Democratic poli- 
ticians generally favored adoption of a 
partisan ballot; campaigns are centered 
on individuals; “the politics of acquaint- 
ance” is very beneficial; and finally, 
there is a low participation rate in mu- 
nicipal elections—however, form of 
government (such as one requiring elec- 
tion of the mayor which serves as a focal 
point of interest) can have an influence 
on the participation rate. 

Within the limits of this study, the 
nonpartisan election is found to provide 
a reasonably good basis for the selection 
of able officials, to present issues and 
platforms, to offer opportunity for dis- 
sent, competition, and change, but is 
weak in representation of the various 
segments of community interests. Al- 
though these conclusions involve value 
judgments, there is substantial evidence 
for their support. 

There are 55 tables in the book, an 
appendices, a bibliography, selected re- 
search notes and an index. This book is 
tedious to read because of the nature of 
the subject matter and the recitation of 
statistical data but is very valuable to 
students of politics and local govern- 
ment. 

Walter F. Scheffer 
University of Oklahoma 
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FRED ALEXANDER: Canadians and For- 
eign Policy. Toronto, University of 
Toronto Press, 1960. 160 pages. 
$3.95. 


Fred Alexander, an Australian acad- 
emician visiting in Canada, begins the 
next to last chapter of this book in the 
following manner: 


A kindly Canadian critic, to whom the 
argument of the preceding chapters had 
been submitted in outline, made a per- 
tinent comment. “What you propose to 
do,’ he said in effect, ‘is to tell your read- 
ers a good deal about those aspects of 
life and thought in Canada which go to 
the shaping of our foreign policies. You'll 
also have much to say about economic, 
strategic and cultural relations with our 
North American neighbour, the United 
States. But that, after all, comes very 
close to the domestic affairs of the 
Dominion. When do you propose to talk 
about Canadians and foreign policy?’! 


Not only is this a stunningly appro- 
priate question, but the inclusion of it 
in the book itself is typical of both the 
author's commendably modest preten- 
sions and his sometimes aggravatingly 
chatty style. He goes on in the same 
vein: ‘The point was well taken but the 
plan of my little book remained un- 
changed.” One is overwhelmingly 
tempted to reply in kind: More’s the 
pity! The simple fact is that in chapters 
2 through 7, which are the main analyti- 
cal segments of Alexander’s book, there 
is practically no mention at all of any 
Canadian foreign policy or of anyone's 
attitude toward it. Furthermore, when 
the author comes at last (in chapter 9) 
to specific comment on such policies and 
attitudes, he makes virtually no attempt 
to establish any connection between 
them and the earlier reported findings 
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on regionalism, religion, labor unions, 
the encroachment of American commer- 
cial and cultural interests, etc. 
Canadians and Foreign Policy has its 
real uses. They are, however, only re- 
motely indicated by its enormously 
misleading title. The book does provide 
a journalistically reliable report on some 
important facets of contemporary Ca- 
nadian society about which, as Alexan- 
der justifiably complains, most Ameri- 
cans afte woefully ignorant. Those, 
therefore, who will not insist on spe- 
cifically foreign policy insights, and 
who are not alienated by casualness of 
either style or procedure, can learn a 
good deal. 
Keith S. Petersen 
University of Arkansas 


DONALD SHEEHAN and HAROLD 
SyRETT (eds.): Essays in American 
Historiography in Honor of Allan 
Nevins. New York, Columbia Uni- 
versity Press, 1960. 320 pages. $6.00. 


Essays in American Historiography is 
a wide-ranging book by fifteen of Allan 
Nevins’ former students at Columbia 
University. The opening chapter by 
Edward Saveth, entitled ‘Scientific His- 
tory in America: Eclipse of an Idea,” 
gives evidence to show that the rise of 
“scientific history” antedated Darwin's 
influence but places major emphasis 
upon the contributions of Herbert 
Adams, Henry Adams, Charles Beard, 
James C. Malin and Oscar Handlin. A 
concluding remark indicates the tone: 
“There can be little doubt that to the 
extent that American historians have re- 
sisted the reduction of their discipline 
to a science and have resisted the social 
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science incursion, the public prestige of 
history is diminished.” 

Robert Black in “Thoughts on the 
Confederacy” analyzes old and new 
literature largely from the viewpoints of 
his pet peeves: “the sin of prejudice 
and the sin of the unnecessary ques- 
tion.” He rehashes the causes for the 
Confederacy but argues that “the South” 
remains. Donald Sheehan surveys the 
literature of “Radical Reconstruction” 
and ends on a note of doubted chro- 
nology: ‘For them [Negroes} the 
‘tragic era’ began at the moment it end- 
ed for ex-Confederates.”” Jacob Cooke 
stresses opportunities for research in his 
essay, ‘““The New South.” Ernest Wal- 
ters’ “Populism: Its Significance in 
American History” is weak in regard to 
literature since 1935 on the state level. 
Mark D. Hirsch pays a fitting, though 
limited, tribute to A. M. Schlesinger, Sr. 


as the “apostle of urbanism.” His eval- 
uations of the work of urbanist William 
Diamond and of the Committee on His- 


toriography of the Social Science 
Research Council are pertinent. Carlton 
Qualey in “Aspects of European Migra- 
tion” traces the Turner influence in the 
training of George M. Stephenson and 
Marcus L. Hansen, but gives contribu- 
tions of Carl Wittke, Theodore Blegen 
and Oscar Handlin minor treatment. 
Robert Divine’s American Immigration 
Policy 1924-1952 (1957) should have 
been mentioned and evaluated (p. 
165). Sidney Ratner in “Pragmatism in 
America’ summarizes the contributions 
of Charles S. Peirce, William James and 
John Dewey for the general reader. 
Hal Bridges tends to follow Nevins 
when discussing the “Robber Barons,” 
maintaining that many were molded by 
forces outside themselves and that they 
were not as bad as contemporaries de- 
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picted them. Joseph Boromé’s discus- 
sion of the “Evolution Controversy”’ 
distinguishes between the reception ac- 
corded Origin of Species and Descent 
of Man. He makes the debates about 
evolution in the nineteen twenties be- 
come more meaningful. James Shen- 
ton’s “Imperialism and Racism” seems 
to fit least into the patterns set by other 
articles, while references to the studies 
of Oscar Handlin are missing. Louis 
Filler has thoroughly documented his 
essay on Muckrakers but takes the term 
out of historical context when he ap- 
plies it to the New Deal. Bernard Bel- 
lush’s “An Interpretation of Franklin 
D. Roosevelt’’ is just that. Like Charles 
Beard he used “An Interpretation” in 
the title and then proceeded to place 
Beard among Roosevelt's “conservative 
critics.” One of the outstanding essays 
is by Harry Baehr of the New York 
Herald Tribune dealing with “A Cycle 
of Revisionism Between Two Wars.” 
He traces in bold outline the shifts from 
neutrality to war, 1914-1917, and back 
to neutrality in the middle nineteen 
thirties. He emphasizes our growing 
impatience with the so-called “neutral 
nations.”’ This essay deserves wide read- 
ing. 

Graduate students studying for pre- 
liminary exams will thank the authors 
for these essays. 

Robert C. Cotner 
University of Texas 


E. E. SCHATTSCHNEIDER: The Semi- 
Sovereign People: A Realist’s View 
of Democracy in America. New 
York: Holt, Rinehart and Winston 
Inc., 1960. 147 pages. $1.75. 


In one word, the subject of this 
stimulating paperback is conflict—its 
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significance, ingredients, scope, and 
potential, and how and by whom it is 
controlled. Conflict makes things hap- 
pen, and the author's contention is that 
only as one understands the relationship 
between organization and conflict do 
politics and political organization be- 
come intelligible. 

Working from the assumption that 
“the nature of political organization 
depends on conflicts exploited in the 
political system,” the author seeks to 
determine the part which the people can 
best play in a democracy. He reaches 
the reasonable conclusion that it is not 
the number of decisions but the im- 
portance of the decisions that people are 
allowed to make that is significant. The 
primary duty of leaders and political 
organizations is not to seek to exploit all 
potential conflicts but to provide and 
define significant alternatives between 
which the people can chose. 

It is Professor Schattschneider’s be- 
lief that the principal vehicle through 
which the full power of the people can 
be utilized is the political party. He 
takes issue with those who tend to ex- 
plain everything about politics in terms 
of pressure groups. He maintains that 
for various reasons pressure politics 
cannot often be translated into party 
politics, and, contrary to popular belief, 
it is the pressure group which is de- 
pendent upon the party rather than the 
reverse. 

In emphasizing the significance of 
parties in a democracy, the author fore- 
sees the imminent development of a 
truly competitive nationwide two-party 
system. However, at the very time the 
overriding importance of foreign policy 
demands unparalleled participation and 
support by the people, he sees the 
United States as suffering from a great 
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“sickness’’—the noninvolvement of 40, 
000,000 voters in the political life of 
the community. To so organize the po- 
litical system as to bring about the in- 
volvement of these nonparticipants must 
be one prime object of American poli- 
tics. 

In the opinion of the reviewer, a 
bibliography would have been a wel- 
come addition to the book though a 
number of helpful references are cited 
in the footnotes which follow each of 
the eight chapters. Some half dozen 
mechanical errors eluded the proof- 
reader, but these relatively unimportant 
faults are easily overlooked in appreci- 
ating the general excellence of this brief 
work. 

Robert T. Miller 
Baylor University 


DoNALD S. ROTHCHILD: Toward Unity 
in Africa. Washington, Public Af- 
fairs Press, 1960. 218 pages. $5.00. 

PAUL F. Power: Gandhi on World 
Affairs. Washington, Public Affairs 
Press, 1960. 123 pages. $3.25. 


Donald Rothchild believes federation 
is the best hope for the survival and 
progress of African societies as they 
achieve political independence. In his 
book, federation movements in British 
East, Central, and West Africa are care- 
fully traced and analyzed. Rothchild 
relies for his sources chiefly upon Colo- 
nial Office papers, parliamentary re- 
ports, memoirs of colonial adminis- 
trators and territorial newspapers. 

This study reveals that by and large 
the British government has been favor- 
ably disposed towards federation for 
Kenya, Uganda, and Tanganyika, for 
the Rhodesias and Nyasaland, and for 
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Nigeria, but it has not forced federation 
in the face of strong resistance from 
European and native groups in these 
countries. As a result, interterritorial in- 
tegration has proceeded unevenly. In 
British East Africa a low degree of so- 
cial cohesion, native fear of European 
domination, interterritorial rivalry, and 
the special legal status of Tanganyika 
have combined to prevent anything 
more than administrative union from 
materializing. In British Central Africa 
and Nigeria federations have been 
formed, but they are “tentional” unions 
and will require patience and determi- 
nation from both white and black 
Africans to survive. 

Goals of military security, economic 
development, administrative efficiency 
and political strength make federation 
attractive throughout much of Africa, 
but independence releases separatist 
forces which make it hard to found. 
Federation here must conquer the very 
conditions which produce it, but if it 
succeeds in British Central and West 
Africa, it will likely spread through the 
continent. 

Professor Power has produced a lean, 
clear, and balanced statement of Mo- 
handas Gandhi's political ideas, particu- 
larly those which bear upon problems 
of international relations. Gandhi be- 
lieved the same philosophical principles 
and ethics should regulate individual, 
national, and world affairs: the pursuit 
of absolute truth, nonviolence, selfless 
action, and courage. For the most part, 
his ideas were generated out of his cul- 
tural inheritance and his struggle for 
India’s independence. 

Among problems of international re- 
lations, Gandhi was most concerned 
about war, Oriental Occidental rela- 
tions, and India’s role in the world. Al- 
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though he condemned war for its vio- 
lence, he sometimes gave moral support 
to the combatant he regarded as just, 
and always repudiated pacifism based 
on fear. He viewed imperialism (colo- 
nialism) as the chief cause of war, but 
he thought fascism and communism also 
bred war. Gandhi's alternatives to mili- 
tary force were defensive satyagraha, 
mass sacrifice and noncooperation, and 
third party arbitration. Late in life he 
gave some support to the idea of an im- 
partial world police force. He did not 
regard the League of Nations or the 
United Nations highly, however, be- 
cause they were dedicated to the attain- 
ment of Western objectives. Gandhi 
viewed the world as a humanistic whole, 
and while critical of much in Western 
civilization, he did not oppose all West- 
ern influences in the East. Power re- 
gards the nonabsolute and dynamic ver- 
sion of nonviolence, ethical nationalism, 
and cultural regionalism as Gandhi's 
chief contributions to the theory and 
practice of international relations. 
Wallace Graves 
Texas Wesleyan College 


Otis DupLEY DuNCcAN, Ray P. Cuz- 
ZORT and BEVERLY DUNCAN. Statis- 
tical Geography. Glencoe, Illinois, 
Free Press, 1961. 191 pages. $6.00. 


The authors claim that many social 
scientists have suddenly discovered that 
they are “regional scientists,” a realisa- 
tion that results from an increasing pre- 
occupation with spatial and areal prob- 
lems on the part of disciplines hitherto 
littie inclined to regard such problems 
as fundamental. This development 
probably reflects the emergence of a 
more explicit, more formal, and better 
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codified collection of tolls for accom- 
plishing the kinds of analytical tasks 
that a number of physical and social 
sciences have in common. ‘“‘Statistical 
Geography” is perhaps best described 
as a “pilot investigation of the feasi- 
bility of such formalization and codifi- 
cation.”’ For this reason the title chosen 
and described by the authors as a “‘ru- 
bric’’ is perhaps ill-chosen and some- 
what misleading. Many geographers are 
very much concerned with areal units, 
areal data, and analysis of the latter, but 
so are many other social and physical 
scientists. The “Regression of Actual 
on Expected Percentage of Catholics, by 
Municipal Wards, City of Montreal, 
Canada, 1941” which is one of the six 
figures in the text, presents a scatter dia- 
gram in which the actual percentages 
of Catholics by ward are plotted against 
the expected percentages. The technique 
here utilized and the facts presented are 
undoubtedly of interest to the geog- 
rapher but no more so than to the so- 
ciologist. 

To a certain extent the authors are 
concerned with the geographical appli- 
cations of statistical techniques and the 
text very competently introduces the 
geographer to these techniques, but the 
title suggests that there is a type of ge- 
ography that is statistical geography. 
Geography as a discipline in the United 
States is already fragmented, in fact, too 
much so. Only the rare individual, can 
holistically, produce out of the frag- 
ments something greater than the sum 
of the fragments. The statistical tech- 
niques introduced and cleverly illus- 
trated for the reader of this monograph, 
are a valuable tool in the hands of the 
geographer who must bring the loose 
ends together especially in analyzing 
and portraying the region. There must 
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not be, in fact there cannot be a “‘sta- 
tistical geography,” as there is an eco- 
nomic or historical geography. The au- 
thors and the many others who have 
suddenly realised that statistical tech- 
niques can enhance very considerably 
the reputation of geography and the 
other social sciences must not allow the 
development of statistical geographers 
or statistical sociologists, they must do 
their utmost to reach across the entire 
field of the social sciences. 

It must also be remembered that for 
the geographer and other social scien- 
tists quantitative methods, of which 
these statistical techniques are the stock- 
in-trade, can never be more than an 
adjunct to description—they can never 
provide interpretations. 

The twenty-eight pages of “Prelim- 
inaries” in which the authors review the 
use made of statistical techniques by 
geographers and other social scientists, 
as well as the twelve pages of bibliog- 
raphy are an excellent introduction to 
the method expounded in this text. 

Theo L. Hills, 
McGill University 


ERNST-JOACHIM MESTMACKER (ed.) 
Franz Bohm: Reden und Schriften. 
Karlsruhe, Verlag C. F. Miller. 
1960. 340 pages. DM 33.00. 


This volume brings together eighteen 
speeches and articles delivered or writ- 
ten since 1945 by Professor Franz 
Bohm. Trained primarily in law and 
political economy, Professor Bohm held 
various public and professorial posi- 
tions in Germany until, because of his 
Opposition to the Nazi racist policies, 
he was forced to retire in 1938. Soon 
after the defeat of Nazi Germany, he 
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returned to public life, serving in 1945- 
1946 as the minister of culture in Hesse 
and simultaneously holding a profes- 
sorship at the University of Frankfurt. 
In 1952 he acted as head of the Ger- 
man delegation that negotiated the 
agreements with the Israeli government 
and Jewish organizations resulting in 
West German indemnification for Jew- 
ish atrocities and seizures of property 
during the Third Reich. As a member 
of the Christian Democratic Union, he 
was elected in 1953 to the Bundestag, 
where he continues to serve. 

Professor Béhm is probably best 
known for his identification with and 
contributions to what has come to be 
called the social market economy (so- 
ziale Marktwirtschaft) doctrine. Al- 
though this doctrine antedates the rise 
of Hitler to power, its widespread ac- 
ceptance among West German business- 
men and industrialists has occurred 
largely since World War II. The move- 
ment seems to have received its initial 
support from academicians at the Uni- 
versity of Freiburg but it now claims 
followers from both inside and outside 
Germany. Many of the free enterprise 
and free market policies of the Aden- 
auer government have received their 
theoretical underpinnings from the doc- 
trine, and in Federal Minister of Eco- 
nomics Ludwig Erhard, ex-professor of 
business economics, proponents of the 
social market economy have an outspok- 
en champion. The economic policies of 
the Nazi government had a negative in- 
fluence on the social market economy 
doctrine, for the latter represents a pro- 
test against many of the dominant con- 
ditions that prevailed during the Third 
Reich. Freedom and individual respon- 
sibility are the prime tenets of the doc- 
trine, and its program is designed to 
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promote these tenets. Planning and con- 
trols are rejected, except those needed 
to assure competition. Restraints upon 
competition, at least in principle, are 
opposed. But the advocates of the social 
market economy do not propose a re- 
turn to the world of classical liberalism 
with its ideal of pure /aissez-faire. They 
specifically reject the assumption that 
freedom of enterprise assures competi- 
tion and stability. They acknowledge 
that /aissez-faire can easily lead to mo- 
nopolistic practices and that a free sys- 
tem is subject to cyclical fluctuations. 
The government must therefore take 
measures to prevent the formation of 
monopolies and insure competition, and 
must create a structure of anticyclical 
measures to maintain stability. The so- 
cial market economists also differ from 
the classical liberal economists in rec- 
ognizing that the free and competitive 
economy does not necessarily lead to 
maximum social justice. They admit that 
a “just’’ distribution might vary con- 
siderably from what the market dictates. 
To correct these injustices, various social 
welfare measures and tax reforms are 
advocated, all of which, however, must 
somehow be reconciled with individual 
initiative and responsibility. 

While the foregoing description can- 
not do full justice to the doctrine and 
implies a greater degree of agreement 
among the social market economists 
than is actually the case, it is suggestive 
of the approach Professor Béhm takes 
in one section of the book. In another 
section entitled “On the Restitution of 
Nationalist Socialist Injustices,” appear 
several essays and speeches in which he 
attempts to justify the Jewish indemni- 
fication agreements and to analyze the 
nature and consequences of German 
antisemitism. The third and concluding 
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section consists of a miscellaneous col- 
lection of articles and writings, the most 
significant of which is an article in 
which he comments on the nature and 
failures of the German opposition to 
Hitler. For a more adequate introduc- 
tion to Professor B6hm’s economic and 
political thought, the reader will want 
to consult some of his lengthier writ- 
ings, particularly his Wirtschaftsord- 
nung und Staatsverfassung. However, 
this collection of his essays and speeches 
serves as a useful “sampler” of the 
manifold interests and thought of a 
prominent German intellectual. 
Ronald F. Bunn 
University of Texas 


CHARLES GRIER SELLERS, JR. (ed.). 
The Southerner as American. Chapel 
Hill, University of North Carolina 
Press, 1960. 216 pages. $5.00. 


This is a book of nine essays or chap- 
ters, each written by a separate auhtor. 
Both white and colored, these nine men 
are all southern born although only 
about half of them are living in the 
south. Each has won distinction in his 
chosen field. Despite multiple authors, 
the volume has unity and surprisingly 
little overlapping, an achievement for 
which the editor should be thanked. 

Writing these essays was a project of 
interpretation rather than original re- 
search. There is no bibliography but 
full footnotes for each chapter ade- 
quately cover the particular subject. The 
order of the chapters is essentially 
chronological, progressing from the his- 
toric south to various aspects of the 
contemporary scene. 

Space does not permit comment on 
each chapter; but the point of view of 
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the whole may be summarized. All the 
authors recognize the south as the most 
sectionally minded region of the United 
States, speaking of the “monolithic 
South,” ‘‘the Southern Credo,” etc. This 
sense of unity appeared in the 1840's 
and 50’s as the South was “committed 
to perpetuating a system of servitude in- 
creasingly condemned by the rest of the 
western world.” Physical variations of 
the area, economic and social differ- 
ences, and disagreements of philoso- 
phies were minimized to portray the 
South as having common values, dan- 
gers, and aspirations “that set them 
apart from other Americans.” Such a 
purpose resulted in distortion of histori- 
cal evidence and the justification of a 
servile institution that thoughtful south- 
ern whites never fully believed. After 
1865, this practice persisted as a “‘psy- 
chological necessity to white souther- 
ners.” It has continued to plague the 
region ever since. 

None of the authors regards the 
“Southern Myth” as authentic. The 
plantation life was never so glowing, 
the negro never so devoted to the mas- 
ters of his servitude as the popular 
image claimed. Even the war itself was 
not wholly a single-minded and sacri- 
ficial enterprise. In the post-war south, 
equal distorition served supposed sec- 
ional unity in many ways. The freed 
negro did not welcome his new status, 
the sharecropper lived in poverty and 
frustration even though white, and the 
single control of the Democratic Party 
bred factionalism as heated as any con- 
test between the major parties in other 
areas of the United States. 

Time has whittled away at the 
“monolithic South” but this, too, has 
caused disturbance, even violence. 
Many of the whites, who know that the 
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past cannot be projected into the fu- 
ture, continue to fight rear guard actions 
against change. The colored citizen is 
frankly nationalistic, not a _ states 
righter. New industry and population 
from the country at large evince scant 
sympathy with the “Southern Credo.” 
Yet the “southern riddle” compounded 
of a “union of opposites, a condition of 
instability, a paradox,” has still to be 
resolved. The last chapter, discussing 
the Southerner as American Writer, 
contends that 20th century southern 
writers have set themselves this task 
and “have triumphantly taken posses- 
sion of the American Literary World.” 
This book is timely, provocative and 
well worth thoughtful reading. 
Kathryn Abbey Hanna 
Rollins College 


A. Curtis Witcus (ed.). The Ca- 
ribbean: Contemporary Education. 
Gainesville, University of Florida 
Press, 1960. 290 pages. $6.50. 


This publication of the University of 


Florida’s School of Inter-American 
Studies is volume X of its series on the 
countries touching on the Caribbean. 
Each of the volumes reports the papers 
presented at the annual conference 
organized by the School. Earlier vol- 
umes have dealt with a wide variety of 
topics: economics, culture, politics, 
natural resources, and so on. 

Wilgus, the Director of the School, 
has done a superb job of selecting his 
participants for the conference on edu- 
cation. The papers prepared by the 
twenty-three participants are of uni- 
formly high quality and, despite the 
brevity of the contribution of each, are 
packed full of valuable information that 
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is interestingly set forth. This is a top- 
flight book in the field of comparative 
education. 

While one might quibble over the 
inclusion of such countries as Mexico 
and Venezuela among Caribbean coun- 
tries, the point is of no significance. 
What is important is that, in a compara- 
tively small volume, so much is ex- 
plained about so many salient programs 
and problems in the countries of that 
region. Thoughful examination is given 
to the problem of illiteracy, of elemen- 
tary education, of technical education, 
of higher education. Then, too, the 
work of both denominational and non- 
denominational private schools is inter- 
preted; as are the programs in teacher, 
student, and cultural exchanges. And 
all of this is done without resort of 
superficial generalization, but with fact- 
ual illustration of programs and sub- 
stantive support for interpretation. 

The material in this book is very well 
organized and coordinated, and effec- 
tively presented. Wilgus’ “Introduc- 
tion” and Estellita Hart’s paper on 
“Bibliographical Sources . . .” are very 
helpful guides, and the book is termi- 
nated with a thorough index. This re- 
viewer congratulates Dr. Wilgus, his 
colleagues, and the University of Flori- 
da Press for this excellent contribution. 

George I. Sanchez 
University of Texas 


THE AMERICAN ASSEMBLY. Goals for 
Americans: Programs for Action in 
the Sixties. Englewood Cliffs, New 
Jersey, Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1960. 358 
pages. $1.00. 


This volume is the official report to 
the President of the United States pre- 
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pared by the Commission on National 
Goals, whose work, at the request of 
former President Dwight D. Eisen- 
hower, was administered by the Ameri- 
can Assembly of Columbia University, 
founded by President Eisenhower in 
1950. A series of goals for vital areas 
of our national life is set forth in the re- 
port which is divided into two distinct 
parts: the report itself, covering ap- 
proximately thirty pages, and a group 
of sixteen essays comprising the re- 
mainder of the book. 

These essays were written in advance 
of the formation of the report with the 
idea that the commission would have as 
a basis for its work the best thinking of 
qualified individuals in the various 
areas of our national life. 

The Commission used these discus- 
sions in framing its report, but there is 
reason to believe that not all members 
of the commission agree on the con- 
tents, and that some dissension went 
into the discussion and debate prior to 
the publishing of the project. However, 
under each of the headings in the report 
one finds the traditional points of view 
regarding American life reiterated with 
considerable up-grading in each cate- 
gory. For instance, we read such com- 
ments as “the status of the individual 
remains our primary concern,” “all our 
institutions must further enhance the 
dignity of the citizen,”” “our purpose is 
to enlarge the individual’s incentives 
and to expand his opportunities for 
self-expression.” Also under a Finan- 
cial Accounting caption is the statement 
that ‘‘tax rates will continue at some- 
thing like their present level through 
the period under consideration,” and 
that “substantial reforms of the tax sys- 
tem is essential if these national goals 
are to be reached.” In conclusion, the 
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Report states that “the very deepest 
goals relate to the spiritual health of the 
people.” 

The ultimate results of these goals or 
objectives cannot be too clear, how- 
ever, for from an over-all point of view 
the Report advocates adding to the pow- 
ers of the government at Washington 
and a more extensive regulation of the 
individual in the realm of his economic 
and social life. One gets the idea that in 
order to improve the American way of 
life, there must be a surrender on the 
part of the individual—not only a 
part of his political freedom but also 
some of his thought processes. At one 
point it is asserted that control of a per- 
son’s attitudes is a part of the govern- 
mental function. 

The welfare state, in the opinion of 
the reviewer, cannot abide much re- 
straint. In view of this fact and the fact 
that the Report envisages a vast expan- 
sion of national authority, careful scru- 
tiny must be given the entire document. 

A. L. Tatum 
Northeast Louisiana State College 


CHARLES A. McCoy. Polk and the 
Presidency. Austin, University of 
Texas Press, 1960. 238 pages. $4.50. 


Six years ago Leonard White's The 
Jacksonians furnished grounds for con- 
cluding that in many crucial respects 
James K. Polk was the strongest Amer- 
ican president down to the Civil War. 
Now Professor McCoy has given us the 
first full analysis of the many ways in 
which Polk strengthened the institution 
of the presidency. The evidence here 
presented suggests that Polk took a 
longer step than anyone else toward the 
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strong executive as we know it in the 
mid-twentieth century. 

McCoy has not essayed a biography 
of Polk or even a full history of the 
Polk administration. Rather he has 
used whatever episodes are most appro- 
priate to illustrate the major institu- 
tional attributes of the presidency as 
Polk developed the office. Far more ex- 
plicitly and forcefully than Jackson, 
Polk based the claim to presidential 
leadership on the doctrine that the 
presidency, as contrasted with other 
branches of the government, is pecu- 
liarly national and representative. Far 
more than any predecessor and many 
successors, he valued and achieved ex- 
ecutive unity, insisting that his subordi- 
nates support his policies, supervising 
detailed administration, and establish- 
ing for the first time presidential con- 
trol of the executive budget. No 
president before him had claimed so 
forcefully the role of initiator of gov- 
ernmental policies, and few presidents 
at any time have been so successful in 
procuring the legislation they have 
demanded. For the first time he gave 
substance to the chief executive’s con- 
stitutional role as commander-in-chief; 
and even the already established presi- 
dential role of leadership in foreign 
affairs was exercised more sweepingly 
by Polk than it ever had been before. 
On all these points McCoy’s judgments 
seem to this reviewer eminently sound. 

I am less certain that Polk failed sub- 
stantially as leader of his party and as 
leader and molder of public opinion, or 
that his relative failure can be blamed 
mainly on his personal qualities. To be 
sure, he had no Jacksonian or Roose- 
veltian charisma; but the spectacular ex- 
ample of Jackson to the contrary not- 
withstanding, it may be doubted 
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whether this kind of charisma was so 
indispensable a quality of presidential 
leadership in the nineteenth century as 
it has since become. To be sure, Polk 
won few ardent admirers among public 
men, failed to heal divisions in his 
party, and left no towering reputation 
behind him. Yet all these undeniable 
facts can be explained in considerable 
measure by the circumstances under 
which he won the presidency, by the 
deepening divisions in the country at 
the time, and by the retrospective dis- 
tortion that the Civil War imposed on 
historical evaluations of all preceding 
events. 
Charles Grier Sellers, Jr. 
University of California, Berkeley 


W. Brooke Graves (ed.). Major 
Problems in State Constitutional Re- 
vision. Chicago, Public Administra- 
tion Service, 1960. 306 pages. $6.50. 


As the Commission on Intergovern- 
mental Relations pointed out in 1955 in 
their Report to the President, the states, 
by and large, have failed to meet their 
obligations and solve their problems. 
They are not providing the services 
which their citizens need and want. 
Their governments are antiquated, in- 
efficient, and unrepresentative. They 
have lost the confidence of many of 
their citizens. One reason for this fail- 
ure of the states is the constitutions 
under which they operate. 

Not that the American people are in- 
experienced in constitution making. 
They have been at it since 1776, and 
there have been 134 different state con- 
stitutions. Yet here in the third quarter 
of the twentieth century only ten states 
have constitutions which antedate 1900. 
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Of course the age of a constitution does 
not necessarily have an adverse effect on 
government (witness the national con- 
stitution), but over half of our present 
state constitutions were drafted between 
1865 and 1900 when governmental af- 
fairs in this country, and especially in 
the states, were at an all time low. 

Despite the fact that only five new 
state constitutions (those of Alaska, Ha- 
waii, Missouri, New Jersey, and 
Georgia) have been adopted since the 
end of World War II, the question of 
constitutional revision is an ever present 
one. The editors of this volume point 
out that at any given time about one- 
third of the states are giving serious 
consideration to the problem. Few re- 
sults seem to come from it. Possibly one 
of the reasons is that the literature on 
constitutional revision is so meager and 
much of it is out of date and/or out of 
print. There has simply been no guide. 

To help overcome this state of affairs 
Pi Sigma Alpha, the National Political 
Science Honor Society, sponsored the 
preparation and publication of this vol- 
ume of essays on the problem of consti- 
tutional revision in the states. The vol- 
ume has two purposes: 

1. To point out the essential char- 
acteristics and contents of a good state 
constitution and 

2. To provide some guides as to 
methods and procedures of constitu- 
tional revision. Along the way much 
factual material concerning the content 
of present state constitutions is pre- 
sented. 

Each topic was assigned to a differ- 
ent person—all experts in their respec 
tive fields. Sections are devoted to 
methods and procedures of constitu- 
tional revision, recent constitutional 
conventions, the actual staging of a 
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convention, and the contents of the 
various articles of an “ideal state con- 
stitution.”” They have borrowed heavily 
from the last edition of the National 
Municipal League’s Model State Con- 
stitution. 

On the whole, they have done a good 
job. Of course any book prepared by 
multiple authors will vary in quality, 
and this one is no exception. To this re- 
viewer one of the best chapters is that 
prepared by John P. Keith, Executive 
Director of the Regional Plan Associa- 
tion of New York. His discussion of re- 
cent constitutional conventions in the 
older states should be of great value to 
those states contemplating constitu- 
tional revision. 

To say that there is little in the book 
that serious students of state govern- 
ment do not know is not a criticism. It 
was not meant for the expert or the 
scholar, but for the citizen and legisla- 
tor needing practical information on 
constitutional revision. Several inaccu- 
racies scattered throughout the book 
(for example, the number of counties 
in Texas and the use of the general 
property tax in Texas) could have been 
prevented by routine checking of fac- 
tual material. The bibliography pre- 
pared by the editor, is excellent, as one 
would expect any bibliography, pre- 
pared by that expert on the literature of 
state government to be. 

All in all, the volume is a valuable 
one and should be required reading for 
everyone involved in a proposed re- 
vision of a state constitution. 

Dick Smith 
Tarleton State College 


Morris TALPALAR. The Sociology of 
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Colonial Virginia. New York, Phi- 
losophical Library, Inc., 1960. 371 
pages. $6.00. 


The critical “text” of this book could 
be taken from page 251, where in char- 
acterizing the colonial Virginians, 
Talpalar says “they were unconscious of 
sociology as an objective science.” 
Without excessive rancor, one might 
say the same about Talpalar. He is ap- 
parently a lawyer (okay) with a keen 
interest in the history of Virginia (also 
okay). His materials and interests bring 
him to cover such topics as stratifica- 
tion, history of ideas, conflict, tactics of 
elites, the mind of the Cavalier aristo- 
crat, plantation family life, dysfunc- 
tions of the plantation as the hub of 
the Virginia universe, and so on (very 
okay). What then is wrong with the 
book ? 

What is wrong is that Talpalar is not 
only writing history (okay), but at- 
tempting to write sociology, without 
knowing how. His use of the word “‘so- 
ciology” is wrong, but that is not too 
serious. His major error is in com- 
mencing to write sociology with a kind 
of “tabula rasa fallacy,” that is, having 
no theoretical frame of reference, no 
familiarity with whatever quality of 
conceptual apparatus is available to soci- 
ologists—and even to historians. His 
foreword gives his aim: “There is a 
wealth of writing on colonial Virginia, 
but there is no objective, logically co- 
ordinated presentation of her soci- 
ology. The present work is an attempt 
to make good this need.” 

Let us be specific. Which particular 
concepts could have functioned to better 
order the data presented? To name 
some: the folk-urban continuum, the 
division of labor, the process of shift 
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from feudalism to capitalism (al- 
though, fascinatingly, found here in re- 
verse), caste and class, role, and above 
all, the Protestant Ethic and the Spirit 
of Capitalism. A central theme of the 
book is the clash between the Puritan 
ideology and rule of Virginia to 1660, 
and the counter-revolution of Cavalier 
feudalism from 1660 to Independence. 
How much more revealing and fruitful, 
had Talpalar worked within the con- 
ceptual framework provided by such 
men as Marx and Weber, the Puritans 
exemplifying (to what exent? with 
what variations?) the Protestant Ethic 
and the Spirit of Capitalism, and the 
Cavaliers following (with what empha- 
ses? what problems arose?) feudal 
principles. Then too, more of a con- 
tribution would have been possible with 
respect to the counter-counter shift to- 
ward the frontier and an urbanizing 
society; this problem is dealt with but 
left problematic and unresolved. A 
companion problem left hanging, pos- 
sible due again to conceptual unclarity, 
is the role of the yeoman during the 
latter period. 

For Talpalar the word “sociology” 
means variously “ideology,” “philoso- 
phy,” or “‘culture,” never “the study of 
human relationships.” The only vari- 
ables he thinks with clearly are legal 
ones: basically, “fee simple” as against 
“entail-primogeniture.” As a whole, 
then, the book is a fine case with which 
to test the proposition, “Sociology is 
just common sense,”’ rather than “‘Soci- 
ology attempts to present a series of 
(hopefully interconnected) concepts 
which enable the scholar to order many 
kinds of concrete data.” Existing theo- 
retical concepts could order these data 
on colonial Virginia into a much briefer 
and more fruitful report. Much of Tal- 
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palar’s book could have been written 
50 years ago; if there is any merit to the 
idea of the cumulative growth of schol- 
atship, Talpalar’s book was out of date 
before it was written. 

The reviewer (a sociologist) is not 
saying that history should become soci- 
ology; he is saying that historians have 
to consider the conditions under which 
history should remain among the hu- 
manities or be a social science through 
the adoption of the scientific method. 
Much of the issue gathers around the 
question of “comparability or unique- 
ness” of human history. When the his- 
torian starts drawing generalizations, at 
a higher level of abstraction about pur- 
ported patterns of repeated phenomena, 
as Talpalar does, he subjects himself to 
critical review on the basis of his scien- 
tific method, not just of conventional 
historiography. 

History is clearly important to soci- 


ology, and deserves much more study by 


sociologists. The question equally 
clearly pops up in such books as this: 
how important is sociology to the study 
of history? Nothing said in this review 
goes much further than what one group 
of historians has already written about 
what history can gain from the other 
social sciences: The Committe on His- 
toriography of the SSRC in their Bulle- 
tin 64 (1954). This monograph argues 
that there is more to historical research 
than the documentary method. A simi- 
lar treatment can be found in the recent 
interdisciplinary Common Frontiers of 
the Social Sciences, edited by Mirra 
Komarovsky. Talpalar’s book is a nice 
case of the lack of a more sophisticated 
methodology. 
Warren Breed 
Tulane University 
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RICHARD A. WASSERSTOM. The Ju- 
dicial Process. Stanford, California, 
Stanford University Press, 1961. 197 
page. $5.00. 


JouN P. Dawson. A History of Lay 
Judges. Cambridge, Harvard Univer- 
sity Press, 1960. 310 pages. $6.50. 


The Judicial Decision is a serious at- 
tempt by an assistant professor of Phi- 
losophy and Law to develop a theory as 
to how courts ought to decide cases. Put 
in other words, it is an inquiry into 
whether or not legal decisions can be 
justified on a rational basis. Tradition- 
ally a deductive theory of the judicial 
process has held sway in Anglo-Ameri- 
can thought only to be recently chal- 
lenged by the exponents of sociological 
jurisprudence and the concept of “free 
law,” plus those who see in the judicial 
decision nothing more than the intui- 
tion or emotional bias of the judge. Pro- 
fessor Wasserstrom is not inclined to 
sell the traditional approach short, al- 
thought he is unwilling to accept it 
without qualifications. He considers in 
detail both the attempt to justify judi- 
cial decisions on the basis of precedent 
and by the application of equity, finding 
both methods, standing alone, to be un- 
satisfactory. Is the answer to his prob- 
lem to be found in the application of 
the theory of either extreme or re- 
stricted utilitarianism? He finds some 
merit in restricted utilitarianism which 
leads him to propound what he calls the 
“two-level” theory of justification. We 
thus come to the heart of his thesis 
which may be stated in his own words: 
“that a decision is justifiable if and only 
if it is deducible from the legal rule 
whose introduction and employment 
can be shown to be more desirable than 
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any other possible rule.” In this way the 
virtues of deduction and precedent are 
preserved in that the basis of decision is 
initially a legal rule, while equitable 
considerations play a part in that the 
rightness of the application of the rule 
qua tule is considered necessary to the 
correct formulation of the decision. Like 
many amalgams the author's product is 
perhaps superior to its parts by being 
more flexible, logical and utilitarian. 
While avoiding the more obvious de- 
fects of the older theories, it still has, 
as the author notes, difficulties of its 
own; hence his subtitle “towards a 
theory of legal justification.” 

The work is stimulating both in its 
analysis of existing approaches and in 
the attractiveness of its proposed solu- 
tion. Too little attention has been paid 
by recent writers to the problem of how 
legal cases ought to be resolved. It is 
hoped that Professor Wasserstrom’s 
thoughtful construct may induce others 
to analyze further the strengths and 
weaknesses of his proposition. 

Professor Dawson is not concerned 
with the rationale of legal decisions but 
with the part laymen have played 
in making them. He finds lay participa- 
tion evidenced in ancient Greece and 
Rome only to be displaced by profes- 
sionalization of the courts under Em- 
pire. In medieval France and Germany 
the lay element was initially active but 
failed to hold its own. Only in England 
with its jury system, manorial courts and 
justices of the peace did lay participa- 
tion flourish. The disappearance of lay 
judges on the continent and their sur- 
vival in England is attributed to the 
weakness of the continental feudal 
monarchies and the early strength of the 
English Crown. In England strong 
kings were able to compel jury attend- 
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ance and were willing, moreover, once 
the commanding heights of litigation 
were safely in the hands of the profes- 
sionalized Common Law Courts, to 
allow a decentralized lay system to 
adjudicate local disputes. Such a de- 
velopment confined judicial bureau- 
cratization to manageable limits by en- 
listing the help of laymen in the admin- 
istration of local justice. On the other 
hand, the continental development was 
early marked by the proliferation of 
professional jurists who were servants 
of the crown. These individuals by rely- 
ing upon Roman-Canonical procedures 
characterized by technical and involved 
presentation of cases discouraged lay 
participation in the judicial process. As 
the author notes, this gives rise to a 
legal paradox in that: “the original 
weaknesses of the French monarchy 
were the ultimate cause of French abso- 
lutism, just as the original strength of 
the English crown forced the English 
people to govern themselves and pro- 
duce a constitution.” 

The author's treatment of the ancient 
Roman-Greek development is sketchy 
resulting in some broad generalizations 
of doubtful validity. For instance, he 
fails to distinguish between the func- 
tions of the Urban and Peregrine Prae- 
tors leaving the impression that the 
formulary procedure was originally 
characteristic of both. His presentation 
of the continental story is more satis- 
factory, but he comes into his own with 
his summation of the English develop- 
ment. Here he was able to utilize more 


sources, especially the untapped records 
of the Suffolk manor of Redgrave. This 
section of his book is a fascinating and 
persuasive analysis of the vitality and 
significance of the folk and manorial 
courts as the seedbed of English local 
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self-government. This point deserves 
emphasis, for although Maitland 
showed us the way, the path has often 
been lost by an overemphasis on the 
centralizing role of the Common Law 
Courts. The importance of lay partici- 
pation at the local level in England is 
significant for American development 
since the legal ideas brought by the 
colonists were those they had gained 
by first-hand experience as participators 
in the Courts Baron and Leet. 

Much of what Professor Dawson tells 
us is not new, but it has been known 
mainly to the specialist who has plowed 
through Holdsworth, Maitland and the 
mass of English local records. He has, 
however, condensed and pointed up 
this mass of material, in short digested 
it, so that the reader may grasp the last- 
ing significance of lay administration of 
justice in the community courts of Eng- 
land. The story deserves wide promul- 
gation. Professor Dawson has earned 
our gratitude by making this possible in 
an eminently readable, scholarly and 
suggestive way. 

H. Malcolm Macdonald 
University of Texas 


CHow CHING-WEN. Ten Years of 
Storm: The True Story of the Com- 
munist Regime in China. (New 
York, Holt, Rinehart and Winston, 
Inc., 1960. 312 pages. $6.00. Trans- 
lated and edited by Lai Ming. Fore- 
word by Lin Yutang. 


This book is an impassioned exposé 
of Communist rule in China, written by 
a former officeholder in the Chinese 
Communist regime. The English ver- 
sion follows two printings in Chinese 
and one in Japanese. 
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In 1949 the author, a former univer- 
sity president and a leading member of 
a minority political party, joined rep- 
resentatives of other political and pri- 
vate organizations in attending a widely 
heralded People’s Consultative Political 
Conference in Peiping. Invitations to 
the gathering had been extendéd by 
Mao Tse-tung, who then espoused a 
“New Democracy” in China and the 
formation of a ‘‘coalition government.” 
“He sounded,” writes Mr. Chow, ‘‘Con- 
vincing indeed . . . The Communists 
seemed sincere.” 

In retrospect, those who were at- 
tracted to the conference appear to have 
been “incredibly naive and innocent.” 
The meeting was rigged. The non-Com- 
munist bodies represented were infil- 
trated, intimidated, and artfully em- 
ployed to win and consolidate support 
for the new political order. For eight 
years, Chow Ching-wen rode with the 
storm, serving on government com- 
mittees, watching developments, and 
keeping his own counsel. In 1957, bit- 
terly disenchanted, he escaped to 
Hong Kong. 

He then wrote Ten Years of Storm, 
addressed obviously to a general audi- 
ence. The text is not tightly woven, 
documentation is sparse, and the tools 
of social science are scantily applied. 
Generalizations, in which the book 
abounds, are in some instances less con- 
vincing than factual summations and 
eye-witness descriptions of events. Per- 
sonal narratives give to the work, how- 
ever, a first-hand flavor often lacking 
in recent scholarly studies of Commu- 
nist China. 

The reader who digs will find in the 
volume a mine of information. Of par- 
ticular interest to this reviewer, who 
was in China prior to the Communist 
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takeover, are the detailed accounts given 
of Mao Tse-tung’s earlier years; his 
struggle for control within the Com- 
munist party; the skill with which he 
and his associates built up their political 
and military strength while National- 
ist forces were pinned down in the war 
against Japan; the versatile tactics which 
they then adopted in their adamant 
quest for control over all China; the 
methods (still too little comprehended 
outside the Communist orbit) whereby 
they succeeded in establishing an iron 
grip over the world’s most populous 
nation; the organization and strategems 
through which they have remolded 
minds and morals as well as a vast social 
structure; and the enormous difficulties 
with which they are still beset. 

The inhumaneness of the regime has 
undoubtedly provoked widespread dis- 
content, with sporadic outbreaks of re- 
sistance and, at times, violence. One 
may question, however, whether in- 
ternal ‘‘revolt’’ is as advanced as the 
author implies. Deep social unrest, 
which is likely to mount as some 15 mil- 
lion more people each year press against 
inadequate food supplies, suggests the 
build-up of an explosive situation 
fraught with great uncertainties, in- 
ternal and external. But the distance is 
still a long one between spreading dis- 
satisfaction and organized, effective re- 
bellion against a potent, omnipresent 
totalitarian system. 

Harry B. Price 
Silver Spring, Md. 


DorMAN H. Winfrey, (ed.). Texas 
Indian Papers, 1846-1859. Edited 
from the original manuscript copies 
in the Texas State Archives. Austin, 
Texas State Library, 1960. 373 pages. 
$5.75. 
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This excellent volume of letters and 
documents from the Texas State Ar- 
chives is the third in a series edited by 
Dorman H. Winfrey, former State 
Archivist, presently Archivist of the 
Archives Division of the Library of the 
University of Texas. The book contin- 
ues the same high standard of editing 
and scholarship begun by him in the 
first two volumes of the series, while at 
the same time the format is attractively 
arranged for clarity and for celerity of 
use. 

While the sight of the printed page 
does not stir the emotions as does the 
handling of the actual documents writ- 
ten and signed by Sam Houston, Robert 
S. Neighbors, John S. Ford and others, 
the convenience of handling in one’s 
own study in one concise volume a large 
number of documents which would 
otherwise have to be waded through 
within the time limits of office hours of 
a public depository outweighs in utili- 
tarian terms the opportunity to handle 
the originals. Continuous handling of 
the precious documents by successive 
generations would in time, through de- 
terioration, deprive everyone of access 
to the history contained therein. The 
scattering of the published volumes 
through private and public depositories 
immeasurably lessens the chance that 
any catastrophe might entirely obliterate 
the contents of this portion of our pre- 
cious heritage which to us is as sig- 
nificant as Homer's Iliad and Odyssey 
to the Greeks and the Old Testament 
to the Hebrews. 

The sagacious selection of docu- 
ments from publications long out of 
print to accompany the manuscript 
sources in the volume is particularly apt 
and will be extremely useful to persons 
to whom the original publications are 
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not readily available. The maps and il- 
lustrations accompanying the text are 
also valuable. The reproduction of the 
Marcy-Neighbors map of the Brazos 
River Indian Reservation was worth 
the price of the book to me as it con- 
tained a detail for which I had long 
searched and which my photostat of the 
same map had lost. To strain at a gnat 
—Document No. 163 appears to be im- 
properly dated. 

I perused the volume with regret and 
elation—regret that it was not available 
when I sweltered through the long, sul- 
try summer days when the Texas State 
Archives were lodged in a corner of the 
Capitol Building examining the Indian 
Papers, piece by piece—and elation 
that such a handsome and useful vol- 
ume may be added to the shelves of 
every proud collector and user of 
Texana. 


Kenneth F. Neighbours 


Olney, Texas 


EASTIN NELSON (ed.). Economic 
Growth: Rationale, Problems, Cases. 
Austin, University of Texas Press, 
1960. 288 pages. $5.00. 


To celebrate the seventy-fifth anni- 
versary of The University of Texas, its 
Department of Economics and Institute 
of Latin American Studies were hosts 
in April, 1958, to a Conference on Eco- 
nomic Development. The ten papers 
read at this Conference by leading 
American and foreign authorities and 
comments on these papers are brought 
together in this book, along with a short 
introduction by the editor. The book is 
divided into four parts: the first in- 
cludes three papers under the heading: 
“Toward a Rationale of Economic De- 
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velopment”; the second contains three 
essays dealing with the problems of 
balance, inflation, and structure; the 
third part presents four case studies; 
and the fourth collects, very inconveni- 
ently at the end of the book, all the 
comments on the papers. 

The volume focuses on questions of 
economic development which apply to 
presently underdeveloped countries, but 
the first essay, “Economic History and 
Economic Development,” by Carter 
Goodrich, and the second, “Present 
Underdeveloped Countries and Past 
Growth Patterns,” by Simon Kuznets, 
put these questions in a historical per- 
spective. Goodrich explains in a very 
enlightening manner how the study of 
economic history can contribute toward 
understanding current development 
problems and how economic historians 
can profit in turn by paying closer at- 
tention to the concepts of development 
theory. Kuznets compares historical ex- 
perience with current situations and 
points out significant differences which 
do much to enhance our comprehension 
of today’s setting, its advantages and 
limitations. B. Higgins explores the 
theoretical implications of economic 
differences between industrialized and 
underdeveloped countries. In spite of a 
cavalier treatment of notations and 
technical inaccuracies, he builds a strong 
theoretical case for his basic argument 
that discontinuities in “‘strategic func- 
tions” and other rigidities rule out a 
gtadualist approach in underdeveloped 
countries and demand ambitious, long- 
run plans. Somewhat opposite are the 
conclusions reached by H. W. Singer in 
a very refreshing discussion of the ques- 
tion of balanced growth. He recognizes 
the theoretical attractiveness of the 
“wave of investment” and “balanced- 
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investment package” approach but 
stresses that such plans usually require 
what underdeveloped countries lack, 
almost by definition, huge capital 
resources. He offers less ambitious 
alternatives. 

It is impossible to give here even a 
mere sketch of the many interesting 
ideas and informative discussions con- 
tained in the remainder of the book. A 
few major points only will be noted. 
Geoffrey Maynard’s stimulating essay 
extends the balanced growth discussion 
by relating inflation to a lack of balance 
in the expansion of the agriculture and 
capital goods sectors. The Prebish con- 
tribution, although overloaded with sta- 
tistics and loose on the analytical side, 
ties structural problems in the Argen- 
tine economy to an inappropriate se- 
quence of developmental patterns. The 
case studies include a discussion of eco- 
nomic growth in socialist countries, by 
Rudolf Bi¢ani¢, which gives some in- 
sight into socialist thinking but is con- 
cerned more with planning organiza- 
tion than with the strategy and tactics 
of economic development as generally 
understood in the West. The other case 
studies are informative progress and 
prospects reports on Mexico, Puerto 
Rico, and India. 

Gaston V. Rimlinger 
Rice University 


Davip J. Saposs.. Communism in 
American Politics. Washington, Pub- 
lic Affairs Press, 1960. 259 pages. 
$5.00. 


This book is not a treatise on Com- 
munism or Marxian ideology, and it 
gives no history of the Socialist or 
Marxian parties in the United States 
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prior to 1917. The book begins and 
ends with the efforts of the Russian 
Communist Party to gain a foothold in 
the United States by boring into radical 
parties and groups during the period 
from 1920 to 1952. 

In the early twenties it failed to get 
control of the American Socialist party 
but did succeed in organizing two Com- 
munist parties, one of which, the 
Workers Party, was above ground and 
the other, the real Communist Party, 
underground. The Communist Party di- 
rected the Workers Party. This double 
front was not a success and in the thir- 
ties the Communist Party followed a 
United Front policy. 

The greater part of the book is con- 
cerned with the efforts of the American 
Communist party to bore from within 
other radical groups. At first, it had 
some success in getting party members 
elected to key offices in the old age, la- 
bor and radical farm groups. It even 
got some communists elected to state 
legislatures and other state offices. But 
it failed to organize any of these groups 
into a revolutionary party. The chief 
reason for the failure was that most of 
the members of these organizations 
were native Americans and dropped 
out of the organization when they 
found that it was officered and directed 
by international Communists, mostly 
recent immigrants. 

The general plan of the book is to 
examine the efforts of the Communists 
to gain control of radical groups and 
parties wherever a favorable soil ex- 
isted for such organizations. There are 
separate chapters on these attempts in 
Washington state, California and Min- 
nesota. Sometimes the appeal was to the 
aged and pension groups, sometimes to 
the labor groups, sometimes to radical 
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farm groups and sometimes to all of 
these. 

Four chapters are devoted to the rise 
of the American Labor Party in New 
York State and its final capture by the 
Communists in 1948 when it nomi- 
nated Henry A. Wallace for president 
under the name of the Progressive 
Party. He received the full support of 
the American Communist party but 
gained only a small per cent of the pop- 
ular vote and over half of this was from 
New York State. Both he and Taylor, 
the vice presidential candidate, denied 
that they were Communists. 

After the defeat of 1948 the Progres- 
sive Party disintegrated rapidly. Wal- 
lace had made his appeal on peace, op- 
position to the military and a belief that 
it was possible to get along with the 
Russians. He had hoped to found a new 
party on these issues. But when the Rus- 
sian and Chinese Communists sup- 
ported the North Koreans in the in- 
vasion of South Korea, June, 1950, 
Wallace in August of that year resigned 
from the Progressive Party. By 1952 
the new party was dead. 

Since the death of Stalin in 1953 and 
the new United Front policy of Krusch- 
chev, the American Communist Party 
has followed the United Front line. It 
was rebuffed by the Socialists and has 
suffered a severe decline. Party mem- 
bership has declined from a high of 
50,000 to 80,000 in the thirties to 
7,500 to 10,000 by 1960. In 1958 the 
Daily Worker was discontinued, only 
the weekly edition being retained. 
Though the party itself is badly shat- 
tered, J. Edgar Hoover estimates that 
there are 200,000 Marxists in the 
United States. 

L. A. Doran 
University of Oklahoma 
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GERALD M. Capers. John C. Cal- 
houn—Opportunist: a Reappraisal. 
Gainesville, University of Florida 
Press, 1960. 275 pages. $6.75. 


This revisionist biography finds Cal- 
houn wanting before the challenge of 
his chosen task. For this doughty cham- 
pion of the Old South, according to 
Capers, was not a skillful politician; he 
vacillated between personal ambition to 
become President and the higher pur- 
pose of defending the interests of the 
slave-holding plantocracy on the na- 
tional scene; he made mistaken esti- 
mates and errors in tactics; he resorted 
to the expedient and was guilty of in- 
consistency (especially the famous 
switch from nationalism to particular- 
ism) ; he was conceited, arrogant, coldly 
calculating, and too impersonal in deal- 
ings with colleagues and lieutenants; 
and in long-range perspective his strat- 
egy for the South was a tragic failure. 
To the extent any man could be respon- 
sible, Calhoun bears the onus of in- 
flicting the Civil War on his land and 
people. Thus Capers would “cut down 
to size” the reputation of one too un- 
critically idolatrized in our time by 
states righters, white racists, and diverse 
“conservative” vested interests. He does 
find Calhoun to have been very human, 
and he seems to be fascinated by his 
complex character and heroic struggles 
to sort competing values and motives. 
He admits Calhoun’s occasional tri- 
umphs and his superiority in logic and 
philosophical ratiocination. But he 
withholds the accolade of “‘statesman’’; 
he wants his readers to see the feet of 
clay. 

The book is well written, rooted in 
thorough research, and very readable. 
Especially valuable is the close and 
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penetrating analysis of behind-the- 
scenes politics of presidential cam- 
paigns during most of the middle pe- 
riod of American history, the shifting 
factions and party alignments and re- 
alignments, and the sectional or region- 
al susceptibilities regarding the great is- 
sues of the epoch. And yet on Calhoun 
even the author confesses to the hypo- 
thetical nature of his interpretation. 

It must be observed that in American 
politics most if not all the players have 
been opportunist. The currency of the 
game includes compromise, expediency, 
maneuver and intrigue, and the making 
of mistakes. The best strategy has many 
times eluded the most celebrated, and 
high, sure purpose is often born only 
through painful experience. Certainly 
the forces that produced the ultimate 
trial by arms far transcended the per- 
sonal role of Calhoun. Finally it may be 
noted that the study gives only brief at- 
tention to the developing political ideas 
of his subject, and essays no evaluation 
of the complete political theory. If the 
suggestion is that the march of events 
gave the verdict, this too has its doubt- 
ful aspects. 

August O. Spain 
Texas Christian University 


ANDREW J. SCHWARTZ. America and 
the Russo-Finnish War. Washington, 
Public Affairs Press, 1960. 100 
pages. $3.25. 


The history of the two Russo-Fin- 
nish wars from 1939-1944 illustrate 
one of the cardinal principles of con- 
temporary diplomacy: the primacy of 
the national self-interest. One might 
even add, national self-interest from 
the point of view of power. Only from 
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such a viewpoint can one explain such 
ironies as: Norwegian and Swedish 
neutrality in the face of the Soviet on- 
slaught against their tiny Nordic neigh- 
bor in 1939-1940; British and French 
efforts to aid Finland in 1940 followed 
by British war on Finland in 1941; col- 
laboration between democratic Finland 
and totalitarian Germany from 1941- 
1944 followed by Finnish-German hos- 
tilities in 1944-1945; and, of course, 
American neutrality in 1939-1940 to- 
ward a friendly, peace-loving people in 
the face of communist aggression fol- 
lowed by a deterioration of United 
States-Finnish relations almost to the 
point of war. Indeed, all sides involved 
in these “little wars” conspired to 
shelve (at least temporarily) traditional 
friendships, idealistic principles and 
collective security to counter aggression 
in favor of policies considered neces- 
sary for survival. 

Recognizing all this Dr. Schwartz 
concludes that the net result was not so 
disastrous as it might have been. For in 
spite of its double defeat, Finland did 
manage to emerge from World War II 
a free and independent nation; the 
United States avoided declaring war on 
Finland; and neither Finland nor the 
United States did adopt the totalitarian 
political ideology of its ally. 

However badly the Finns may have 
suffered at Soviet hands, the experi- 
ences of the Russo-Finnish conflicts 
have impressed the Finns with the im- 
portance of ‘‘getting along” with her 
powerful neighbor. Recent history dem- 
onstrates that there is no guarantee of 
Western support in the event of a fu- 
ture Russo-Finnish conflict. In the 
author’s words, “The choice for Fin- 
land is . . . obvious in this bipolar 
world: co-existence or no existence.” 
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Within the confines of a relatively 
small book Dr. Schwartz provides a de- 
tailed and full account of United States- 
Finnish relations during the Second 
World War. It includes not only the 
revelations of official documents but the 
pressures of public opinion as seen 
through the press. It is a straightfor- 
ward, objective and fascinating account. 

Joseph L. Nogee 
University of Houston 


PARLEY M. Pratt. Rice: Domestic 
Consumption in the United States. 
Austin, Bureau of Business Reearch, 
University of Texas, 1960. 217 
pages. $4.00. 


Dr. Pratt’s book is an excellent study 
of the American rice industry, with 
special reference to marketing prob- 


lems associated with consumer prefer- 
ences and promotional advertising to 
render rice consumption a (hopefully) 
growing per capita phenomenon. The 
book is extremely well documented, 
with an abundance of original and sec- 
ondary statistical information. To my 
knowledge, no point of any significance 
concerning this fascinating subject has 
passed the notice of Dr. Pratt. For stu- 
dents of agricultural economics and in- 
dustrial marketing, Pratt’s book could 
well be regarded as a model of fine 
craftsmanship in the art of empirical re- 
search. 

Organization of the book is uncom- 
plicated. In a prefatory statement defi- 
nitions of rice industry terminology are 
given—a much needed prelude to most 
technical studies of this kind. Chapter 
I is historical, tracing the development 
of the rice industry from its origins in 
Asia, to its extraordinary evolution and 
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maturity several thousand years later in 
the United States. Chapters II and III 
concern rice production and consump- 
tions processes in the U.S. Chapter IV, 
dealing with consumer buying habits 
and preferences, is based on Pratt's in- 
terview sampling study of three market 
areas (Atlanta, Dallas, and Denver) in 
which per capita rice consumption is 
correlated with a number of key factors: 
geographic location, ethnic groups, 
family size, income levels, and so on. 
Chapter V concerns a growing phenom- 
enon—the use of rice for other than 
direct food consumption: its uses in 
cooking oil and canned foods, in cereal 
processing, beer brewing, and the pro- 
duction of rice by-products. Chapter 
VI is especially interesting, as it takes 
up the subtle and complex marketing 
(and other) implications of the study 
for the rice industry. Finally, Chapter 
VII constitutes a summary and state- 
ment of recommendations. 

The book rings optimism as to the 
rice industry's prospects for improving 
the per capita consumption of rice 
through aggressive promotion and re- 
search. Currently, per capita use is six 
pounds, unchanged in several decades, 
while other key substitute foods (corn, 
potatoes, wheat) have fallen in per 
capita importance in the United States. 
It is quite possible that Pratt’s optimism 
is akin to swimming upstream. Domes- 
tic rice habits may be difficult to im- 
prove via heavy promotional outlays, 
not to mention the retaliatory response 
of competitive industries. Moreover, 
per capita rice consumption, instead of 
rising, may turn the other way, be- 
latedly following a trend established by 
the substitute foods which it seeks in- 
creasingly to replace. Indeed, except for 
its substitutional possibilities (which 
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may be slight anyway), direct rice con- 
sumption may be more nearly approach- 
ing a “‘saturation level’ than being at a 
level propitious to further significant 
growth. This is a moot point, but one 
which is not resolved by Pratt’s market 
study. Just the same, the book is a fine 
study of a complex cultural phenome- 
non: the rice industry. 

Dr. R. E. Kennedy, Jr. 

University of Arkansas 


Kar. M. Scumt. Henry A. Wallace: 
Ouixotic Crusade 1948. Syracuse, 
New York, Syracuse University 
Press, 1960. 362 pages. $5.50. 


This book relates the story of the 
feeble attempt of Henry A. Wallace to 
raise a political party in opposition to 
the major parties over the question of 


United States-Soviet relations from 
1946 to 1948. It is, in a sense, a chron- 
icle of the political decline and fall of 
the former Vice-President who misread 
both the American mood and the Rus- 
sian’s intentions. 

Wallace, who moved from an Iowa 
farm to become a trusted New Dealer, 
as first Secretary of Agriculture and later 
Vice-President, was first dropped by 
President Roosevelt in 1944, and later 
by President Truman—from the post of 
Secretary of Commerce in 1946, after a 
famous foreign policy speech in Sep- 
tember of that year. 

From this, he led an attack upon the 
Truman policy of containment, being 
joined by many dissidents: disenchant- 
ed New Dealers, an organization known 
as the Progressive Citizens of America, 
the American Labor Party, and, later, 
the Communist Party. However, by the 
time Wallace announced his candidacy 
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for President on December 29, 1947, 
his most conspicuous supporters were 
the Communists, the American Labor 
Party, and Glen H. Taylor, Senator from 
Idaho, who joined Wallace as his Vice- 
Presidential candidate in February, 
1948. 

Though Wallace and Taylor made ex- 
tensive campaign trips before and after 
their formal nomination in Philadelphia 
in the summer of 1948, the outcome of 
their efforts was a dismal failure at the 
polls. The Progressive Party received 
2.3 percent of the vote, as against 16.85 
percent for Senator LaFollette in 1924. 
Such support as existed for the Party 
was largely confined to New York, 
where the American Labor Party aided, 
and Southern California. Even tradi- 
tionally Populist areas spurned the Wal- 
lace-Taylor team. 

Professor Schmidt devotes one whole 
chapter to the “Communist Bogey,” as 
apparently a most important reason for 
the failure of the Wallace Crusade. Cer- 
tainly, the Party failed to attract liberals 
who might have been in sympathy with 
its foreign policy statements, but who 
wanted no “United Front” with Com- 
munists. But, from personal recollection 
of the events of 1948, it seems equally 
likely that the Party simply floundered 
on the same obstacle that confronts all 
third parties; that is, the image of a 
group that cannot win. 

This book is interesting and general- 
ly pleasing in style. Originally done as 
a doctoral thesis, its principal shortcom- 
ings are two: the somewhat irritating 
habit of Professor Schmidt in starting 
each new section with a question and 
the nearly complete elimination of any 
documentation. 

Bruce B. Mason 
Arizona State University 
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Jor R. Witkinson. Politics and Trade 
Policy Washington, Public Affairs 
Press, 1960. 151 pages. $3.75. 


This book is a legislative history of 
the Reciprocal Trade Agreements Pro- 
gram. It carefully analyzes the positions 
which the political parties took in Con- 
gress with regard to the Trade Agree- 
ments Act of 1934 and the several ex- 
tensions of that Act from 1937 to 1958. 
The data is drawn from the formal rec- 
ord of committee hearings and Con- 
gressional debate. The crucial votes in 
Congress are presented, but are not sys- 
tematically analyzed. 

The principal conclusions which 
emerge from the study center around 
the changed pattern of support for the 
Trade Agreements Program. What be- 
gan as an extremely partisan issue now 
commands bipartisan support. In the au- 
thor’s interpretation this is the result, 
on the one hand, of the weakening of 
Southern support for the Program be- 
cause of the growth of the textile in- 
dustry in that region and also, on the 
other, of the fact that recent Extension 
Acts contain so many compromises that 
they can be supported both by liberal 
trade advocates and avowed protection- 
ists. Though he sees some shift in Re- 
publican attitudes, especially among the 
representatives of the Central states and 
New York, he is not certain how much 
significance should be attached to this. 
A subsidiary theme is that the case for 
a liberal trade policy has never really 
been argued. The Program was never 
presented as a means of achieving free 
trade, but was always justified in other 
terms. 

Mr. Wilkinson set out to do a limited 
task, and he did this well. Although it 
is not fair to argue that his work should 
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have had a broader scope, it is justifiable 
to question whether all of his judg- 
ments and conclusions can be supported 
on the basis of the limited evidence 
which he presents. For example, to 
know fully how much various compro- 
mises have hurt the Program, it would 
be necessary to have some evidence of 
the effect of these compromises in prac- 
tice. This would also be crucially im- 
portant for a complete understanding of 
the significance of the changed pattern 
of support for the Program. Then too, 
its is regrettable that a greater effort was 
not made to integrate a work so rich in 
detail into the burgeoning theoretical 
literature on policy formulation. 
Harold Karan Jacobson 
University of Michigan 


ROBERT ELLSworTH ELpeER. The Policy 
Machine. Syracuse, New York, Syra- 
cuse University Press, 1960. 238 
pages. $4.50. 


The major, and certainly more im- 
pressive, portion of The Policy Machine 
is a precise analysis of the working 
processes of the Department of State. 
The analysis is organized on the basis 
of the functional arrangements of the 
Department, which are broadly cate- 
gorized by Professor Elder into its pol- 
icy-making divisions and its public- 
opinion sectors. Under the ‘‘policy mak- 
ing” heading Elder includes descrip- 
tions of the work of the country desk 
officer, the intelligence analyst, and the 
policy-planning staff; while the slightly 
misleading topics: label “public opin- 
ion” embraces the internal political 
functions of congressional liaison, in- 
formation services, and public-opinion 
analysis. 
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The chapters dealing with these sub- 
jects are all characterized by a wealth of 
detail based on an intimate knowledge 
of the work of the individual official. 
The reader is left with no doubt that 
this information was gleaned from 
many hours of discussion with depart- 
ment officers, from intelligent first-hand 
observation and interpolation, and from 
extensive reading in the area of Amer- 
ican foreign policy. Although the author 
sometimes strains the language in his 
effort to keep his description of these 
people and their activities lively, there 
was no real cause for him to fret over 
his prose. His sympathetic grasp of the 
immensity of the work-load of the in- 
dividual functionary, his understanding 
of the enormous complexity of organi- 
zational coordination, and the care with 
which he organizes his presentation are 
adequate guarantees of sustained inter- 
est. The work in this part of the book 
is comparable to the current British 
series dealing with the administration 
of the great departments of govern- 
ment, and in this respect it is an im- 
portant contribution to the understand- 
ing of administrative management and 
policy in the most critical area of fed- 
eral activity. 

The remainder of the book, which 
consists mainly of suggested solutions 
to problems exposed in the analytical 
sections, is less satisfactory. Elder calls 
attention to some major difficulties, the 
most notable of which is the loss of a 
central focus in foreign policy determi- 
nation arising from the proliferation of 
agencies concerned with international 
affairs. But in suggesting alterations he 
appears to be the victim of a weakness 
that frequently besets specialists in in- 
ternational relations—the lack of a 
sound grasp of the fundamentals of 
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politics. This weakness is reflected in an 
aspiration for the grand solution. Elder 
suggests, for example, that the applica- 
tion of new knowledge in the social and 
behavioral sciences (really methodolog- 
ical techniques?) could be applied as a 
major “survival factor” in the confus- 
ing world of foreign policy, but his own 
analysis reveals by implication that ex- 
perience-based common sense, working 
with the immense data presently availa- 
ble in the Department is really the best 
hope for the future of American leader- 
ship in world affairs. A closely related 
defect in the book is the apparent lack 
of awareness of the extent to which 
certain of the problems are inherent in 
the American political tradition and ex- 
perience, and the recognition that such 
factors are more amenable to accom- 
modation than to an ultimate solution. 
It might be suggested that Professor 
Elder has really tried to get too much 
into one average-sized book; but it 
should also be remarked that the useful- 
ness of the first three-quarters of the 
volume more than offsets the defects of 
the final section. 
William C. Havard 
Louisiana State University 


JOHN GIMBEL. A German Community 
Under American Occupation, Stan- 
ford, Stanford University Press, 
1961. 259 pages. $5.00. 


Historian Gimbel’s study of Ameri- 
can occupation in Germany limits itself 
in space and time—Marburg and its 
environs from 1945 to 1952. The spe- 
cialist benefits from this German mi- 
crocosm; the sociologist, psychologist, 
and political scientist could exploit the 
work by extrapolating this microcosm 
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into macrocosmic proportions. The his- 
torian, of course, has to be more cau- 
tious. 

The Americans had to implement the 
Allies’ World War II aims of disman- 
tlement (what Professor Gimbel appro- 
priately calls ‘‘industrial dismantle- 
ment”), decentralization, denazifica- 
tion, and democratization. These four 
d’s were to be implemented in a com- 
munity whose political spectrum in- 
cluded (1) the Nazi functionary, (2) 
the opportunist, (3) the politically in- 
different, (4) the non-Nazi, and (5) 
the pro-Allied democrat. 

The grandiose plan of dismantling 
Germany's heavy industry went awry 
because of the post-war divergence on 
ultimate goals of the wartime Allies. 
The USSR became a military threat; 
therefore, all sources of strength against 
Communist Russia had to be mar- 
shalled. A  reindustrialized—even if 
militarily controlled—Germany fitted 
into that scheme. That handily solved 
one of the four d’s. 

The author is not loath to expose the 
shortcomings of American occupation 
in Marburg. In spite of the seemingly 
vagarious application of the occupation 
policy, Professor Gimbel credits the 
Americans with having considered the 
task as the culmination of a crusade. It 
is an understatement, however, to ob- 
serve that “the transformations that 
Americans thought their ideal required 
were never completely achieved.” In the 
first place, American personnel was not 
effectively trained. Secondly, their back- 
ground socially was predominantly up- 
per middle class. Finally, in civilian life, 
they ranged from the ubiquitous truck 
driver, salesman, and lawyers to a few 
of the less ubiquitous types: engineers, 
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a farmer, journalists, policemen and a 
professional baseball player. 

A glaring deficiency of the occupa- 
tion personnel was a dearth of German- 
speaking Americans in charge: “. .. Of 
the sixty-three about whom data are 
available . . . forty-one understood and 
spoke no German. . . .” Americans de- 
pended on German interpreters and in- 
vestigators. Since only two men had 
been “adequately trained in German 
history, politics, and culture,” reports 
often confused Liberal Democrats with 
Communists and Social Democrats with 
Free Democrats. Is it any wonder that 
“conservatives and ex-Nazis regained 
political stature?” 

The four d’s were not implemented 
by the Americans not because of some 
diabolical or nefarious plot; they were 
not implemented because of the inher- 
ent difficulties of the task. Professor 
Gimbel substantiates statistically or ana- 
lytically the following well-known ob- 
servations about Americans in Germany 
during the period discussed: 

(1) Americans primarily wanted to 
“get things done”; 

(2) “. . . Americans’ policies seem- 
ingly provided something for every- 
body—to criticize... .” 

(3) “... Most Marburgers convinced 
themselves . . . that Americans . . . un- 
der Hitler would have chosen much as 
Germans did. Therein lies the cathar- 
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Louis Kestenberg 
University of Houston 


D. L. B. HAMLIN (ed.). The Latin 
Americas: Proceedings of the 29th 
Couchiching Conference. Toronto, 
University of Toronto Press, 1960. 
126 pages. $1.50. 
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The empty chair marked Canada in 
the council room of the Organization 
of American States for decades has dem- 
onstrated how little interest the Canadi- 
an government and people took in Latin 
America. Yet through the years Canada 
and Latin America have increased their 
political, economic, educational, and 
other ties and this book is evidence of 
Canada’s growing interest in Latin 
America. 

The Latin Americas in the report of 
the speeches and discussions which took 
place from August 6 to 13, 1960 at 
Geneva Park, Lake Couchiching, On- 
tario at the Conference on Latin Amer- 
ica organized by the Canadian Institute 
on Public Affairs and the Canadian 
Broadcasting Corporation. Several of 
the meetings were broadcast to the en- 
tire country. 

As is true of so many conferences it 
is difficult to say whether the talks 
given at this meeting were worth pre- 
serving. Some were excellent, some dis- 
played little understanding of Latin 
America and all were really too short to 
develop their subjects adequately. In 
125 pages, the participants touched on 
everything from revolutions to race re- 
lations, radio and television to inter- 
national relations and religion. 

For someone who knows nothing 
about Latin America this book could 
serve as an introduction, but it has 
little to offer the scholar. Frank Tan- 
nenbaum’s comparison of the Mexican 
and Cuban Revolutions, José Figueres’s 
appeal to Canada to join the Organiza- 
tion of American States, Luis Alberto 
Sanchez’s description of Latin America, 
and the talks by Kurt Levy on Latin 
American prose, by John D. Harbron 
on the role of the press, by Charles 
Delafield on radio and television, by 
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Victor Urquidi on the problems of eco- 
nomic development and by Dora A. de 
Vasconcellos on Brazil are well worth 
reading. Yet it is difficult to see what 
permanent value this book has except 
to introduce Latin America to those 
Canadians who know nothing about the 
area and for that purpose many better 
books are available. 
Harry Kantor 
University of Florida 


HERBERT McCLosKEy and JOHN E. 
TuRNER. The Soviet Dictatorship. 
New York, McGraw-Hill Book Com- 
pany, Inc., 1960. 657 pages. $10.95. 


The title of this textbook indicates its 
contents. The authors trace Marxist 
ideology via the Russian legacy to the 
triumph of Bolshevism; they present 
the history of the Communist Party, the 
struggle for succession and the Party’s 
role in the dictatorship, the organiza- 
tion of the Soviet state, the regimenta- 
tion of Soviet society, and they conclude 
with an epilogue on the future of the 
dictatorship. This well written and doc- 
umented text describes and analyzes the 
Soviet system from the Western point 
of view. 

All controversial problems are given 
the standard interpretations of pre- 
dominantly American “‘sovietologists” 
—for instance, Stalin succeeded in the 
struggle for succession “by reason of 
his numerous Party offices and his 
ability to exploit them” in spite of the 
fact that Trotsky was, according to the 
authors, more respected than Stalin. 
The authors do mention briefly as a pos- 
sibility what may have been a decisive 
factor in Stalin’s success, namely the 
realistic nature of his policies. Although 
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Western scholars were correct describ- 
ing Stalin as a dictator, a fact denied 
previously by the communists, in some 
instances the Western interpretation has 
been wrong (in predictions about the 
planned economy for instance). Read- 
ers are told that a rebellion to over- 
throw a modern dictatorship would be 
hazardous. However, in spite of similar 
hazards ‘“‘colonial” peoples have re- 
belled (Algeria against France). There 
are more positive reasons than those 
given by the authors for the lack of re- 
bellion by the Soviet people. Readers 
may wonder about the industrial and 
scientific achievements of the U.S.S.R. 
despite the regimentation; about the 
level of education of the entire popula- 
tion despite the indoctrination; about 
the improved standards of living and 
working conditions despite the power- 
less trade unions; about why the Party 
leadership disapproved of and yet fol- 
lowed Stalin. These and a score of other 
vital questions must be answered if the 
Soviet system is to be understood. 
These remarks are not intended to be 
critical of the authors, who indeed 
should be commended but rather to 
raise a question to our academic pro- 
fession. Should scholars via interpreta- 
tions participate in the East-West ideo- 
logical struggle, as the Soviet scholars 
do, or should they search for answers 
regardless of a “time of emergency” ? 
Karel Hulicka 
University of Buffalo 


CALEB PERRY PATTERSON, SAM B. Mc- 
ALISTER, and GEorGE C. HESTER 
(eds.): State and Local Government 
in Texas, 3td edition. New York, 
The Macmillan Company, 1961. 496 
pages. $5.50. 
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This is the third edition of this well- 
known text on Texas government. The 
book retains the traditional approach 
with adequate treatment of the organi- 
zation and structure of the three 
branches of state government and with 
one chapter each on county govern- 
ment and municipal government. There 
is a fairly even balance between struc- 
ture and function. 

Some critics say that the book does 
not give a sufficient treatment of the dy- 
namics of the Texas political life and 
behavior. There is some truth in this 
contention; however, the authors have 
accomplished what they set out to do— 
to give the facts in some detail of the 
structure and organization of the vari- 
ous segments of the state and local gov- 
ernment and to present briefly the func- 
tioning of the Texas government. This 
is done very well although several er- 
rors crept in; such as the statement on 
page 93 about enclosing 15¢ for an ab- 
sentee ballot and the misspelling of the 
reviewer's mame on page 136. These 
errors of detail do not materially de- 
tract from the worth of the book which 
on the whole is accurate and well 
written. 

The text of the rather lengthy Texas 
State Constitution is printed in the back 
of the book. Unfortunately, however, in 
a few instances the latest amendments 
are not included; for example, section 
24 of art. 3, section 49-b of art. 3, sec- 
tion 5-b of art. 9, section 11 of art. 16, 
and section 62-a of art. 16. 

The charts and pictures in the book 
are well selected and add materially to 
the worth-whileness of the volume. 

A. P. Cagle 
Baylor University 
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wonger. Accounting Principles (8th 
ed.). Dallas, Texas, South-Western 
Publishing Company, 1961. 786 
pages. n.p. 

Petersen, William. Population. New 

- York, The Macmillan Company, 
1961. 652 pages. $7.95. 

Pistrak, Lazar. The Grand Tactician, 
Khrushchev’s Rise to Power. New 
York, Ferderick A. Praeger, Inc., 
1961. 296 pages. $6.00. 

Prather, L. Charles. Money and Bank- 
ing (7th ed.). Homewood, Illinois, 
Richard D. Irwin, Inc., 1961. 629 
pages. $7.50. 

Sabine, George H. A History of Po- 
litical Theory (3rd ed.). New 
York, Holt, Rinehart and Winston, 
Inc., 1961. 948 pages. $7.50. 

Scheler, Max. Ressentiment. Glencoe, 
Illinois, Free Press, 1961. 201 pages. 
$4.00. 

Seimer, Stanley J. Cases in Industrial 
Management. Homewood, Illinois, 
Richard D. Irwin, Inc., 1961. 221 
pages. $4.95. 

Shillinglaw, Gordon. Cost Accounting: 
Analysis and Control. Homewood, 
Illinois, Richard D. Irwin, Inc., 1961. 
799 pages. $8.00. 

Shulman, Harry M. Juvenile Delin- 
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quency In American Society. New 
York, Harper & Brothers, 1961. 802 
pages. $8.00. 

Sibley, Mulford Q. William M. 
Beaney, Stanley Kelley, Jr., Ivan 
Hinderaker (ed.), and James S. Cole- 
man: American Government Annual, 
1961-1962. New York, Holt, Rine- 
hart and Winston, Inc., 1961. 121 
pages. $1.75. 

Spencer, Milton H., Colin G. Clark, 
and Peter W. Hoguet. Business and 
Economic Forecasting: An Econo- 
metric Approach. Homewood, IIli- 
nois, Richard D. Irwin, Inc., 1961. 
412 pages. $7.95. 

Spiegel, Henry William: Current Eco- 
nomic Problems (3rd ed.). Home- 
wood, Illinois, Richard D. Irwin, 
Inc., 1961. 694 pages. $10.60. 

Spooner, F. P. South African Predica- 
ment: The Economics of Apartheid. 
New York, Frederick A. Praeger, 
1961. 288 pages. $5.00. 

Stein, William W. Hualcan: Life in the 
Highlands of Peru. Ithaca, New 
York, Cornell University Press, 1961. 
383 pages. $6.00. 

Stelzer, Irwin M. Selected Antitrust 
Cases. (rev. ed.). Homewood, IIli- 
nois, Richard D. Irwin, Inc., 1961. 
242 pages. $6.00. 

Sutherland, Edwin H. White Collar 
Crime. New York, Holt, Rinehart 
and Winston, Inc., 1961. 272 pages. 
$1.95. 

Sutherland, Robert L., Julina L. Wood- 
ward, and Milton A. Maxwell. Intro- 
ductory Sociology (6th ed.). New 
York, J. B. Lippincott Company, 
1961. 399 pages. $6.00. 

Fucius, Michael F. and George R. Terry. 
Introduction to Business. Home- 
wood, Illinois, Richard D. Irwin, 
1961. 712 pages. $7.50. 
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Thayer, Lee O. Administrative Com- Voris, William. Production Control: 
munication. Homewood, Illinois, Text and Cases. Homewood, Illinois, 
Richard D. Irwin, Inc., 1961. 344 Richard D. Irwin, Inc., 1961. 423 
pages. $6.50. pages. $7.95. 

Thompson, Victor. Modern Organiza- Whyte, William Foote. Men At Work. 
zation. New York, Alfred A. Knopf, Homewood, Illinois, The Dorsey 
1961. 197 pages. n.p. Press, Inc., and Richard D. Irwin, 

Tonnies, Ferdinand. Custom an Essay Inc., 1961. 593 pages. $7.95. 
on Social Codes. Trans. by A. Farrell Winn, Ralph B. Soviet Psychology: A 
Borenstein. Glencoe, Illinois, Free Symposium. New York, Philosoph- 
Press, 1961. 151 pages. $4.00. ical Library, 1961. 109 pages. $3.75. 





Administrative Procedures of S$ oviet Research Institutes 


Soviet scientists are subject to less administrative red tape than ours, a 
Cornell University social scientist has found. This is one conclusion reached 
by Assistant Professor Norman Kaplan, sociologist and director of Research 
Organization Study, Cornell, who conducted on-the-spot study in the Union 
of Soviet Socialist Republics under a grant from the National Institutes of 
Health, United States Public Health Service. 

“The administrator in the Soviet research institute occupies a far less im- 
portant position in the organization, has a far more restricted job, and has 
few if any decision-making responsibilities affecting the conduct of scien- 
tific research than the research administrator in the U.S.,” Professor Kaplan 
said. 

The Soviet research director and the other top scientists in the organiza- 
tion are far more likely to make and execute administrative decisions affect- 
ing the scientific research instead of delegating these to professional ad- 
ministrators, he pointed out. This is distinctly different from the typical 
pattern in most U.S. research organizations. “Yet, Soviet research directors,” 
he said, “report that they spend considerably less time on administration 
than is considered possible in the U.S., and spend much more time at the 
laboratory bench conducting their own research.” 
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Accounting 


Arizona State University 
RosBeErT C. HILt has joined the faculty 
as an assistant professor. 


University of Tulsa 

CLIFFORD HuTToN, associate professor, 
returns to the University of Tulsa 
after completing his Ph.D. at the 
University of Texas. 


Business Administration 


Arizona State University 


CHARLES H. BELL, JR. has joined the 
staff as an assistant professor. He re- 
ceived his M.B.A. from the Univer- 
sity of Arkansas and a B.B.A. from 
Memphis State. 

IvAN T. CALL, former teaching associ- 
ate at Indiana University, has been 
appointed a part-time faculty associ- 
ate. He received his M.B.A. from 
Indiana University and a B.S. from 
Brigham Young University. 


Lota B. DAWKINS, assistant professor 
of Office Administration and Busi- 
ness Education, is a Ph.D. candidate 
at the University of Texas. She re- 
ceived a Ford Foundation Fellowship 
at UCLA in 1961. 

Vot GENE EDMONDSON has been 
named an associate professor. He was 
formerly Associate Director of the 
Oklahoma Hospital Association and 
professor at the University of Okla- 
homa. His degrees include an LL.B. 
from the University of Oklahoma, 
M.A. and B.A. from University of 


Iowa. He is the author of Manual on 
Hospital Records and Statistics. 

CHARLES S. K. JAMESON has been 
named assistant professor of Office 
Administration and Business Educa- 
tion. He was formerly assistant regis- 
trar and veterans coordinator, admin- 
istrative assistant to dean of the 
School of Business, and instructor at 
the University of Southern Cali- 
fornia. 

NorMAN F. KALLaus, formerly assist- 
ant professor at State University of 
Iowa and also lecturer and consultant 
in communications and office systems 
areas, has joined the staff as an asso- 
ciate professor. 

RICHARD L. MERKEL has joined the 
staff as an instructor. He received his 
LL.B. from the University of Wis- 
consin Law School and B.B.A. degree 
from the University of Wisconsin. 

GitoriA M. NaATALE, has been ap- 
pointed an assistant professor. She 
was an Ed.D. candidate at Teachers 
College, Columbia University where 
she also received her M.A. degree. 
She got her B.A. from Montclair 
State College. 

RoBERT J. OPPITZ, assistant professor, 
is participating in the Ford Founda- 
tion Fellowship Program at UCLA. 
He is the author of Selected Case 
Problems in Finance published by 
Prentice-Hall, Inc. 

BARRIE RICHARDSON has joined the 
faculty as an assistant professor of 
marketing. 

ALFRED W. W. SCHOENNAUER has 
joined the staff as an assistant profes- 
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sor. His degrees include an M.B.A. 
and B.A. from the University of 
Washington. 

Pan American College 

Rosert S. SEE, Director of the Division 
of Business Administration since 
1953, resigned on June 1 to accept a 
position with Otis Smith & Co., 
C.P.A. firm in Edinburg and Mis- 
sion. He will serve as administrative 
assistant to the partners from his of- 
fice in Edinburg. 


University of Tulsa 

WILLIAM H. Day is a member of the 
Southern Case Writers Association 
and has spent a part of the summer 
writing policy cases involving the 
behavioral sciences. 

M. H. HARGROVE, dean, is President of 
the Southern Case Writers Associ- 
ation and spent part of the summer 
writing policy cases involving the 
behavioral sciences. 

ANTHONY Lis, assistant professor, has 
completed his Ph.D. at the University 
of Minnesota. His dissertation is en- 
titled, ‘“‘Attitudes and Practices of 
Executives and Secretaries Concern- 
ing Disputable Items of English 
Usage in Secretarial Handbooks: A 
Study Made in the Oil Industry in 
Tulsa, Oklahoma.” 

LLoyD SALTZMAN, associate professor 
of marketing, is conducting a research 
project for Small Business Adminis- 
tration to evaluate the enticement 
programs of Oklahoma cities attempt- 
ing to attract new industries. 


Economics 


Arizona State University 
PRANAS PADALIS, associate professor, 
participated in a four-week summer 
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program on Recent Developments in 
Applied Economics, at the University 
of Chicago, August 7 to Septem- 
ber 1, 1961. 

Don PLANTZ, associate professor, at- 
tended the managerial economics sec- 
tion of a faculty seminar in New 
Developments in Business Adminis- 
tration held at the University of Cali- 
fornia at Berkeley, 1961. 

RoBERT L. SANDMEYER, has been ap- 
pointed assistant professor and spe- 
cialist in the Bureau of Business 
Services. He was formerly an in- 
structor at Iowa State and Oklahoma 
State Universities. His degrees in- 
clude a M.S. from Oklahoma State 
and a B.A. from Fort Hayes Kansas 
State College. 


Oklahoma City University 

Davip P. DELORME, chairman, Depart- 
ment of Economics, died in April, 
1961. 


Oklahoma State University 


RICHARD H. LEFTWICH, professor, con- 
ducted a Ford Foundation Regional 
Faculty Research Seminar on price 
theory and resource allocation, June 
19 through August 11, on the Okla- 
homa State University campus. 

LARKIN B. WARNER, assistant profes- 
sor, presented a paper entitled “The 
Economics of the Transportation of 
Ohio Coal’’ at the Mid-West Eco- 
nomics Association meeting held at 
Indianapolis, Indiana, April 15, 
1961. 

PauL A. WEINSTEIN has resigned as 
instructor to accept a position as as- 
sistant professor of economics at the 
University of Pittsburg. 

A conference on Economic Theory and 
Policy was held June 5 through June 
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15. Conference directors were RICH- 
ARD H. LEFTWICH and RUDOLPH W. 
TRENTON, professors. Participants 
included 25 economists from over the 
United States. Conference lecturers 
were MILTON FRIEDMAN, University 
of Chicago, Fritz MACHLUP, Prince- 
ton University, and Don PaarL- 
BERG, Purdue University. 


Southern Methodist University 

I, JAMES PIKL, JR. has resigned to ac- 
cept a position as associate professor 
at the University of Georgia, Athens, 
Georgia. 


Texas A. and M. College 

M. Gordon DANIELS, formerly assist- 
ant professor, has been appointed 
foreign service officer and has been 
assigned to the Embassy at Bogota, 
Colombia as economic officer with the 
U. S. Department of Statc. 

James E. Hispon, formerly associate 
professor, has been appointed associ- 
ate professor of economics at the 
University of Oklahoma. Dr. Hibdon 
attended a seminar on Recent De- 
velopments in Applied Economics, 
held at the University of Chicago 
from August 7 to September 1. 

E. E. LIEBHAFSKY, professor, was en- 
gaged in research for the Bureau of 
Employment Security in Washington, 
D.C. from July 15 to September 1. 

InvING O. LINGER, formerly professor 
of finance at Texas College of Arts 
and Industries, has been appointed as 
associate professor. 

JouN J. Treacy, formerly of Tulane 
University, has joined the staff as 
assistant professor. 


University of Arizona 
VINCENT F. BoLanp has been pro- 
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moted from assistant professor to as- 
sociate professor. 

HELMUT J. FRANK has joined the staff 

- as assistant professor. He received his 
Ph.D. at Columbia University. 

GILBERT L. GiFFORD, professor, was 
co-author of an article, ‘’Transporta- 
tion Education in Arizona’’ published 
in the June 1961 issue of Arizona 
Roadrunner. 

BERNARD P. HERBER has resigned and 
joined the faculty of Texas Western 
College as an associate professor. 

Puitip G. HUDSON, professor, made 
the second revision of a twelve-page 
folder entitled “Arizona Taxes and 
You” for the Arizona Development 
Board. 

ROBERT H. MARSHALL has been pro- 
moted from assistant professor to as- 
sociate professor. He has also pub- 
lished an article “Bank Mergers and 
the Nature of Competition in Bank- 
ing” in the American Journal of 
Economics and Sociology, October 
1960. 

JaMEs E. YOUNG, assistant professor, 
has published a monograph, “Factors 
Affecting the Profitability and Success 
of Small Businesses in Arizona— 
Restaurants” available from the Small 
Business Administration, Washing- 
ton, D.C. 


University of Texas 


RoBERT T. AVERITT has resigned to be- 
come assistant pfofessor of economics 
at Smith College. 

RoBERT L. BENNETT, instructor, was 
awarded a Ford Doctoral Dissertation 
Fellowship for 1961-1962. 

THOMAS O. DEPPERSCHMIDT has ac- 
cepted a position as assistant profes- 
sor at West Texas State College. 
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OLIver F. GuINN has accepted a posi- 
tion as assistant professor at Wash- 
burn University, Topeka, Kansas. 

BEN JAMIN H. HIGGINs spent the sum- 
mer in South America, first in Chile 
where he is collaborating on a volume 
“Social Aspects of Economic Devel- 
opment” with Dr. Medina Echavarria 
for UNESCO-ECLA, and in Brazil 
on an I.C.A. appointment to teach 
economics in Brazilian Universities. 

Davip S. HUANG has accepted a posi- 
tion as assistant professor. 

STEPHEN L. MCDONALD, former chair- 
man of the Department of Econom- 
ics, Louisiana State University, Baton 
Rouge, Louisiana, has accepted a posi- 
tion as professor. 

DANIEL C. MorGAN, Jr. has been ap- 
pointed assistant professor. 

SAMUEL F. Parici has accepted a posi- 
tion as assistant professor at Lamar 
State College of Technology. 

CHARLES A. PARTIN has accepted a 
position as assistant professor at New 
Mexico State College. 

Murray E. POLAKOFF, associate pro- 
fessor, has accepted a position as pro- 
fessor of economics at the University 
of Rochester. He received a Ford 
Faculty Fellowship for 1961-1962, 
and will spend that year at Rochester 
and New York. 


B. ROBERT RAFFERTY has accepted a 
position as assistant professor of eco- 
nomics, Kansas City University. 


WILuiAM D. WAGONER has accepted a 
position as assistant professor of eco- 
nomics, University of Wyoming. 

CARON RICHARD Walrs has accepted a 
position as assistant professor of eco- 
nomics at Northwestern State Col- 
lege, Natchitoches. 
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Bitty H. WILKINs has accepted a posi- 
tion as assistant professor of econom- 
ics, Oregon State University. 


University of Tulsa 

MARSHALL MILLIGAN, associate profes- 
sor, has resigned to accept a position 
with Skelly Oil Company, Tulsa, 
Oklahoma. 


Geography 


Louisiana Polytechnic Institute 


G. W. McGinty and R. O. TRourT con- 
ducted an educational tour of the 
Eastern United States, August 6-26. 
This is the eleventh consecutive sum- 
mer that this educational tour has 
been conducted with the purpose of 
studying the history and geography 
of the region. 

Puitip SHEA, instructor, was on leave 
during the summer of 1961 and 
taught at the Northwestern State Col- 
lege, Natchitoches, Louisiana. 


University of Texas 

DonaLp D. Branp presented a paper 
at the Geography Section of the 
Tenth Pacific Science Congress held 
August 21-September 6, 1961 at the 
University of Hawaii, Honolulu. 

GEORGE W. HOFFMAN was in Yugo- 
slavia during the summer serving as 
Academic Coordinator for partici- 
pants to the Dubrovnik Seminar and 
Ljubljana Workshop. This was a 
joint project of The University of 
Texas, U.S. State Department, and 
the Yugoslav Government. 

DAN STANISLAWSKI is on leave during 
the fall semester for a Fulbright Lec- 
tureship in Brazil. 

H. DANIEL STILLWELL has joined the 
staff as an assistant professor. He re- 
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ceived his Ph.D. from Michigan 
State University in June, 1961. 


Government 


Kansas State University 

WALLACE Forp CALDWELL has joined 
the staff as an instructor. He will also 
direct the pre-law program at Kansas 
State. 

ALLEN DaviD MILLER, associate pro- 
fessor, died in November, 1960. He 
received his B.A. from the Univer- 
sity of Kansas, his M.A. from the 
University of Texas, and had done 
advanced work at the University of 
Texas and the University of Colo- 
rado. He was a member of the Amer- 
ican Political Science Association, the 
American Association of University 
Professors, and the American Society 
for Public Administration. 


Louisiana Polytechnic Institute 

RICHARD H. MAHOOD, assistant profes- 
sor, was on leave during the summer 
and taught at the Northwestern State 
College, Natchitoches, Louisiana. 

L. E. Storey and ELLis SANDOZ, pro- 
fessor and assistant professor respec- 
tively, read papers before the Louisi- 
ana Academy of Sciences at its meet- 
ing in Lafayette, April 14-15, 1961. 


Oklahoma State University 

SAMUEL C. PATTERSON has resigned to 
accept a position at the State Univer- 
sity of Iowa, Iowa City. 


Texas Western University 

MELVIN P. Straus, formerly of San 
Jose State College, has joined the 
staff as an associate professor. He re- 
ceived his Ph.D. from the University 
of Illinois. 
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University of Arizona 

P. ALAN DIONISOPOULOS resigned 
June 30, 1961 to accept an appoint- 
ment as Assistant Professor of Po- 
litical Science and Assistant to the 
Dean of Letters and Sciences at the 
University of Wisconsin, Milwaukee, 
Wisconsin. 

R. A. GOMEZ is on sabbatical leave dur- 
ing 1961-1962. Professor Gomez re- 
ceived grants from the Social Science 
Research Council and the American 
Philosophical Association for Studies 
in Spain and Latin America. 

BERNARD HENNESSY resigned June 30, 
1961 to accept the Directorship of the 
Citizenship Clearing House at New 
York University. 

CONRAD JOYNER, formerly of South- 
western Louisiana University, has 
joined the staff as associate professor. 

PAUL KELSO was on sabbatical leave 
during the spring of 1961 to continue 
work on a study of Arizona govern- 
ment and politics. 

StuarT A. NAGEL, formerly of Penn- 
sylvania State University, has joined 
the faculty as an assistant professor. 

THOMAS OBERLITNER will serve as a 
part-time visiting lecturer in govern- 
ment during 1961-1962. He will of- 
fer courses in the Latin American 
area. 

FRANK SORAUF, visiting associate pro- 
fessor during 1960-1961, has accept- 
ed an appointment as associate pro- 
fessor of political science at the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota. 

GERALD Tosey of Northeastern Uni- 
versity, Boston, will be a visiting in- 
structor during 1961-1962. 

CLIFTON E. WILSON of Montana State 
University will be a visiting instruc- 
tor during 1961-62. 
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The Departments of Government at the 
University of Arizona and Boston 
University had exchange appoint- 
ments for the 1961 Summer Session. 
Professor PETER A. TOMA of the 
University of Arizona taught in the 
Boston University Summer Session, 
and Professor ANDREW GYORGY was 
a visiting professor at the University 
of Arizona. 


University of California at 

Los Angeles 

FRANK M. STEWART, professor, retired 
July 1, 1961, after forty-five years of 
teaching at the University of Texas 
and at U.C.L.A. He was one of the 
founders of the Southwestern Social 
Science Association, was Editor in 
Charge of the Quarterly in 1922- 
1923, and Secretary-Treasurer of the 
Association, 1921-1925. Since 1951 
he has been an honorary life member 
of the Association. 


University of Houston 

BANCROFT C. HENDERSON has been 
promoted to associate professor. 

JosEPH L. NocgE has been promoted to 
associate professor. 

HOssEIN Razi has returned from a year 
in Iran where he has been doing re- 
search under a Social Science Re- 
search Council grant. 


University of Kansas 

KENNETH E. BEASLEY has resigned to 
accept a position as associate profes- 
sor at Pennsylvania State University. 

WILLIAM CaPE has joined the faculty 
as an associate professor. He will be- 
come Associate Director of the Gov- 
ernmental Research Center also. 

James Drury has been promoted to 
the rank of professor and is currently 
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on leave with an appointment at the 
University of Punjab, Pakistan. 

WILLIAM J. Gore resigned to accept an 
associate professor position at Indi- 
ana University, Bloomington, Indi- 
ana. 

JoHN GruMM has been promoted to 
associate professor. 

CLIFFORD KETZEL has been promoted 
to associate professor. He has also 
been granted a leave of absence for 
1961-1962 to accept a Fulbright Lec- 
tureship at the University of Pesha- 
war, Pakistan. 

CaRL LANDE has resigned to become an 
assistant professor at Yale University. 

KLAUS PRINGSHEIM has joined the fac- 
ulty and will offer courses in the ex- 
panding East Asia Area Program. 

EARL J. REEVES has joined the faculty 
as an instructor. 

ROBERT TOMASEK has returned to the 
faculty upon completion of a year’s 
study in Chile on a Doherty Grant. 


University of Texas 


Jack G. GABBERT has resigned to ac- 
cept an appointment as an instructor 
at Washington State University at 
Pullman. 

FRED GANTT, JR. has resigned to accept 
a position as instructor in history and 
government at Texas A. & M. Col- 
lege. 

Murray C. HAVENS, formerly of Duke 
University, has been appointed an as- 
sistant professor. He served as a visit- 
ing lecturer at Texas during the 
spring semester, 1961. 

Harry A. HoLtioway has been pro- 
moted to an assistant professor. 

Roy E. JuMpPER, of Wake Forest Col- 
lege, Winston-Salem, North Caro- 
lina, will serve as a visiting lecturer 
during the fall of 1961. 
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CaRL LEmEN, formerly of the Ameri- 
can University in Cairo, has accepted 
appointment as visiting professor for 
1961-1962. 

WituiaM S. LrvincsTon has been pro- 
moted to the rank of professor. 

Davp OL son, formerly at the Univer- 
sity of California at Berkeley, has 
been appointed assistant professor 
after having completed a one-year 
Congressional internship in Wash- 
ington. 

James R. SouxkupP, assistant professor, 
has been awarded a 1961-1962 Ful- 
bright grant for research in Japan, on 
interest group activity. 

The University of Texas held a Confer- 
ence-Seminar in government during 
1960-1961 for graduate students in 
government in which the following 
persons participated: OTTO VON DER 
GOBLENTZ, Free University of Ber- 
lin; RoBert Warp, University of 
Michigan; WARREN E. MILLER, Sur- 
vey Research Center, University of 
Michigan; JOHN WAHLKE, Vander- 
bilt University; RoBERT J. HARRIS, 
Vanderbilt University; ROBERT Hor- 
WITzZ, Michigan State University; 
Jovan Dyorpjevic, University of 
Belgrade; RICHARD H. LEACH, Duke 
University; Davin Burks, Univer- 
sity of Michigan, Dearborn Branch; 
and RALPH K. Hurrt, University of 
Wisconsin. 


Kansas State University 

WittiAM T. Donerty, Jr., former 
chairman of the Department of His- 
tory at the University of Mississippi, 
has been appointed professor at Kan- 
sas State and Director of the Univer- 
sity’s Ford Foundation Five-Year 
Master’s Program. 

JOsEPH MILTON GALLANAR was ap- 
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pointed assistant professor of French 
history. He received his A.B. and 
M.A. from the University of Wash- 
ington and has taught at Michigan 
and the University of Oregon. 

CHARLES GLAAB, assistant professor, 
resigned in July 1960 to serve as asso- 
ciate professor and urban history 
research project director at the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin. 

GEORGE HILTON JONES has accepted 
appointment as assistant professor of 
British history. He is the author of 
The Main Stream of Jacobitism and 
has taught at Indiana University, 
Washington College, Hofstra, and 
Texas Technological College. 

WALTER KING NUGENT has been ap- 
pointed instructor. He received his 
B.A. from St. Benedict's College and 
M.A. from Georgetown University. 


Louisiana Polytechnic Institute 

JoHN D. Winters has written The 
War in Louisiana: 1861 to 1865 
which has been tentatively accepted 
for publication by the Louisiana State 
University Press. 


Louisiana State University 

Epwin A. Davis, professor and head 
of the department, is on sabbatical 
leave during the academic year 
1961-62. JOHN L. Loos will serve as 
acting head of the department during 
his absence. 

JANE L. DE GRUMMOND, professor, 
will be on sabbatical leave during the 
spring of 1962 to do research in 
Jamaica and Venezuela. 

ROBERT B. HOLTMAN has been pro- 
moted to the rank of professor. 

Patrick C. Lipscoms, III, instructor, 
received a grant-in-aid from LSU for 
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research in England during the sum- 
mer, 1961. 

T. Harry WILLiAMs, Boyd Professor, 
served as a visiting professor at the 
University of Colorado during the 
summer of 1961. 


Texas W oman’s University 

VIRGINIA PorTER, a doctoral candidaté 
at the University of Glascow, has 
joined the faculty as an instructor. 


University of Southwestern 

Louisiana 

SYLVESTER J. HEMLEBEN has been 
granted a leave of absence for one 
year to study law at the University of 
Mississippi. 

JoHN P. WITTENBERG has joined the 
faculty as a temporary instructor. He 
is formerly of Longwood College 
and was a Ph.D. candidate at the Uni- 
versity of Virginia. 


History 


Oklahoma State University 

SIDNEY D. BROWN, associate professor, 
served as chairman of the Summer 
Program on Asia, sponsored by the 
History Department, in cooperation 
with the Asia Society, the Japan So- 
ciety, and the Asia Foundation. 

DonaLp B. Cooper, doctoral candidate 
at the University of Texas, was pro- 
moted to rank of assistant professor. 

Leroy H. FIscHER, professor, is on sab- 
batical leave during the fall semester 
for research in Civil War history. 

HERMAN E. FULLGRAF, temporary in- 
structor, became associate professor 
of history at Central State College, 
Edmond, Oklahoma. 

H. JAMES HENDERSON, instructor, con- 
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tinues doctoral study at Columbia 
University during the fall of 1961. 


HyMAN KUuBLIN, professor at Brooklyn 
College, accepted the 1961 Summer 
Lectureship in History and spoke on 
modern China and Japan. 

Bossy QUINTEN, temporary instructor, 
became instructor in history at East 
Central State College, Ada, Okla- 
homa. 


BENJAMIN G. RADER, doctoral candi- 
date at the University of Maryland, 
became temporary instructor for the 
fall semester. 


EARL SWISHER, professor at the Uni- 
versity of Colorado, was visiting lec- 
turer in the Summer Program on Asia 
and spoke on American problems in 
the Far East. 


Texas Technological College 

MERTON L. DILLON, associate profes- 
sor, has written Elijah P. Lovejoy, 
Abolitionist Editor, which was pub- 
lished by University of Illinois Press, 
September, 1961. 

TimotHy PAuL DONOVAN, assistant 
professor, has written Henry Adams 
and Brooks Adams: The Education 
of Two American Historians, pub- 
lished by Oklahoma University Press. 


LAWRENCE L. Graves has been pro- 
moted to the rank of professor. 


Tuomas G. MANNING has been made 
a professor. 


V. MITCHELL SMITH, associate profes- 
sor, has been granted a leave of ab- 
sence to study in Africa during 1961- 
1962. 


David M. VIGNEss has been promoted 
to the rank of professor and chair- 
man of the history department. 
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Arizona State University 

HAROLE E. FEARON, former instructor 
at Michigan State University, has 
joined the staff as an assistant pro- 
fessor. 

SHERWOOD G. HUNERYAGER has joined 
the staff as an assistant professor and 
Coordinator of Executive Develop- 
ment. He is the co-author of Human 
Relations in Management. 

Bruce D. McSPARRIN, JR., former as- 
sociate professor at Oklahoma State 
University, has joined the faculty as 
an associate professor. 


University of Tulsa 

ALBERT E. WOLFF, associate professor 
of management, will teach business 
statistics. He received his Ph.D. de- 
gree from the University of Texas. 


Sociology 


University of Arkansas 

DEAN JOHNSON, professor, died on 
June 7, 1961, following a sudden ill- 
ness, at the age of 48. He has been at 
this University since 1959. Formerly 
he was assistant professor at Florida 
State University from 1949 to 1955, 
and with the Menninger Foundation, 
Topeka, Kansas from 1955 to 1959. 
In January, 1961, his book, Marriage 
Counseling: Theory and Practice was 
published by Prentice-Hall. 

STEPHEN STEPHAN was elected to a 
three-year term on the executive com- 
mittee of the Southern States Faculty 
Conference at the eighth annual con- 
ference held at Lake Junulaska, North 
Carolina in August, 1961. 

CLARENCE A. SToRLA has joined the 
faculty as associate professor. He was 
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formerly an associate professor of so- 
ciology at the University of Wiscon- 
sin State College. 

FreD W. VocET has returned to the 
University after a leave of absence 
during which he taught anthropology 
and did research in the field of accul- 
turation at the University of Toronto. 


Louisiana Polytechnic Institute 

P. E. AXTEN, assistant professor, con- 
ducted research at the University of 
Iowa during the summer of 1961. 


North Texas State College 

L. G. BENSON, professor, was a par- 
ticipant in the National Science 
Foundation Institute in Anthropol- 
ogy at the University of Colorado, 
June 16—August 25, 1961. 

H. J. FRIEDSAM, director of the Depart- 
ment of Economics and Sociology, has 
received a grant of $20,060 from the 
Social Security Administration for a 
study of Decisions Leading to Insti- 
tutionalization of the Aged. H. R. 
Dick, associate professor, will be as- 
sistant project director. 

David MALONE, who completed his 
graduate work at Tulane University, 
joined the staff in September as an 
assistant professor. 

JosEPH B. PERRY, JR., a member of the 
sociology department at Bowling 
Green State University, Ohio, was a 
visiting professor during the first 
summer session, 1961. 


Southern Methodist University 

MorTON KING, JR., professor and de- 
partment chairman, served as Editor 
of the 1961 Proceedings of the South- 
west Sociological Society. He will 
serve again in 1960-1961 as chair- 
man of the Texas Committee on 
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Population Study. Dr. King was also 
chairman of the Southwest Faculty 
Conference held at Texas Christian 
University August 21-25, 1961. 

Bruce M. PRINGLE, associate professor, 
has been elected Second Vice-Presi- 
dent of the National Chapters of 
Alpha Kappa Delta, sociological 
honor society. During the summer of 
1961 he taught at Whittier College, 
Whittier, California. 

ALBERT Lewis RHODES joined the fac- 
ulty in September, 1960 as an as- 
sistant professor. He is studying the 
demography and ecology of metro- 
politan Dallas. During the summer 
of 1961 he was on the staff of the 
University of Wisconsin Survey Re- 
search Laboratory continuing, with 
Albert J. Reis, Jr., analysis of data 
from their ‘Nashville Study of Ado- 
lescent Conformity and Deviation.” 


Texas Technological College 
STANLEY BITTINGER, who will com- 
plete his Ph.D. at the University of 
Texas in 1962, joined the staff as as- 
sistant professor in September 1961. 
Tom CANNON, juvenile probation of- 
ficer for Lubbock, joined the staff as 
part-time temporary assistant profes- 
sor to teach the criminology course. 
FRED KATZ, assistant professor, fe- 
ceived his Ph.D. from the University 
of North Carolina in August, 1961. 
His recent publications include An 
Approach to Education of Psychiatric 
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Nursing Personnel and ‘The Profes- 
sional School as a Molder of Moti- 
vations.” 

Jutus Rivera has resigned to join the 
staff of the University of Arizona as 
assistant professor. 

CLyDE WILSON, assistant professor, has 
resigned to join the staff of the Uni- 
versity of Missouri as assistant pro- 
fessor of anthropology. 


Texas Western College 

CLARK KNOWLTON served as a visiting 
associate professor during the sum- 
mer session, 1961. He is a member 
of the Sociology Department in New 
Mexico Highlands University and re- 
ceived his Ph.D. from Vanderbilt 
University. 


University of Texas 

IvAN C. BELKNAP has been promoted 
to the rank of professor. 

Jack P. Gras has been promoted to 
the rank of associate professor. 

REECE J. McGEE has been promoted to 
the rank of associate professor. 

S. DALE McLemore has joined the fac- 
ulty as an assistant professor. He was 
formerly with the School of Nursing, 
University of Texas Medical Branch, 
Galveston. 

The National Institute of Mental 
Health has awarded a grant for sev- 
eral graduate student research train- 
ing fellowships. 
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